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: Collaborators Anonymous 


e Writer’s Only Problem 


o Make a Long Story Short 
lon’t Overlook Your Backyard Newspaper Market 


3500 Short Short Story Contest 














It Makes My Blood Pressure Rise 


to hear people say, “You can’t break into print 
unless you’re a name writer,” for I have dis- 
proved this notion year after year, since open- 
ing my agency to unestablished writers. In 
fact, every single typical sale listed below was 
made for a non-professional writer. 






















Many of these were the very first sales these 
writers had made anywhere. Most were prob- 
lem manuscripts which had been rejected (up 
to 19 times!) or which required detailed 
advice. But these writers were honest in admit- 
ting they needed professional help and didn’t 
begrudge the handling fee for this work. 





If you’re having sales problems, and if you want your manuscripts 
handled in the most efficient manner by a complete literary service 
with hundreds of millions of words of experience, by all means send 
your work here without delay. I personally will read it and report on 
it promptly, before putting the associates to the task of finding a market. 


Write me today and we'll all be glad! 























TypicaL Macazine ano Boox Sates: Abelard-Schuman, Ace Books, Action-Packed Western, Adventure, 
Advertising Agency, Thomas Allen, Ltd., American Mercury, American Weekly, Arcadia House, Argosy, 
J. P. Bachem Verlag, Arthur Barker Ltd., A. S. Barnes-Thomes Yoseloff, Brown Watson-Digit Books, 
Caper, Catholic Digest, Challenge For Men, Christian Herald, Chuckler’s Weekly, Citadel Press, Climax, 
Conde Nast, Crown Publishers, T. S. Denison, Dodd, Mead, Double-Action Westerns, Famous Western, 
For Men Only, High Fidelity, Houghton Mifflin, House &@ Garden, Household, Ideal Romance, Intimate 
Story, Janus, Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., Journal of Lifetime Living, Jupiter Books, Kiwanis, H. J. Kok, Ltd., 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Leatherneck, Listen, Male, Man’s Magazine, Men’s World, Men, Message, National 
Geographic, National Arthritis News, Outdoor Life Book Club, Pathway Book Club, Perennial Press, 
Personal Romances, Pinebrook Book Club, Popular Mechanics, G. P. Putnam’s, Pyramid Books, Railroad, 
Ranch Romances, Real Western Romances, John F. Rider, Inc., Sir!, Ski, Sportsmen’s Book Club, Stack- 
pole Publishers, Stag, Tidens Forlag, Toronto Star Weekly, Twayne Publishers, D. Van Nostrand, Western 
Action, Western Horseman, Writers Forum, A. A. Wyn, Inc., Your Health, Your Life, Your Mind, 
Zondervan House. We sell to the drama markets and have affiliations in Hollywood, Paris, London, Mel- 
bourne and Stockholm for sale of subsidiary rights. 











TERMS: Just $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter, $10.00 for 
teleplays, $15.00 for books and stage plays of all lengths. These fees cover all costs of evalua- 
tion and subsequent marketing. On sale, we take 10% commission and refund your handling 
fee, representing you in all markets. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write to us about your recent sales for straight commission handling. 


Lambert Wilson Associates 
8 EAST 10th STREET . NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 












































Letters I Never Finish Reading 


Dear Editor: 


Well, say now, ain’t that Lawrence Sanders a 
gawdam comic? 

In 11 years of professional free lancing I have 
found that the editor’s meaness and pettiness 
squares proportionally with the inferiority of the 
book he edits. 

If some of these too cute editors would take 
more time to encourage some of those with talent 
instead of making fun of those who belong in the 
literary awkward squads, writing would be a good 
deal more pleasant. 

Instead of his writing any more articles, why 
don’t you suggest that Sanders spend his time trip- 
ping old ladies, or pulling the wings from flies? 

Bos YounG 
P.O. Box 3095 
Whittier, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 

Lawrence Sanders’ article in the December issue, 
called “‘Letters I Never Finish Reading” is the best 
yet! Of course, it tells something useful, but I 
called it sheer humor. I’ve read it already at least 
eight times and had the best laughs in years. From 
now on, come a blue, dull day, and I'll get it out to 
read for more laughs. 

Miss RutH Strou# 
73 Sherwood 
Cockeysville, Md. 


Unclaimed Manuscripts 


Dear Editor: 


All too often, writers send us material without 
stamped return envelopes that would insure the 
return of material unsuited to ADAM or the ADAM 
Bepsipe Reaper. Occasionally their material is re- 
turned to us marked “moved—no forwarding ad- 
dress” etc. We have filed such material in the hope 
that writers would let us know their whereabouts, 
but in a number of instances that hope has been in 


Tue Writer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F, & W. Publishing con. Se per copy, 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 41, No. 3. Second class postage paid at Cincinnati, Ohio. Copyright 1961 by F. & W. 



























Look like a hero 
to your editors! 





ERASE WITHOUT A TRACE 
ON EATON’S CORRASABLE BOND 


Type your MSS correctly the first time! 
Typing errors disappear completely with 
the flick of any ordinary pencil eraser. 
And Corrasable (rhymes with erasable) 
typewriter paper gets your literary efforts 
off on their best foot for first readings. 
Whatever the plot—keep it clean with 
Corrasable. 

Send 25¢ for an ample sample of Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond...enough for 7500 words. 









CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


Erases Without a Trace 




















EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-81, Pittsfield, Mass. 

I’m enclosing 25¢; please send me my 
25-sheet sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name 








Street 





City 





blishing Corp. 


5 reasons why 
the “pro” writers 
prefer this 
portable typewriter ! 


QUIET-RITER ELEVEN 


“The only portable that 
performs like an office machine!” 


Full“‘office machine” keyboard! 

The 44 keys and 88 characters of 
the Quiet-Riter Eleven are exactly 
the same .. . and in the same position 
as on standard office typewriters. 


Exclusive 11-inch roller! Puts 

more words on a line than any 
other portable typewriter. Can take 
paper sideways, too! You can easily 
make charts and graphs and unusual 
typed material. 


One key instantly sets and clears 
for columns & indents! Lets 
you quickly type complicated para- 
graphed material or columnsof figures. 


Beautiful print-work! The roller 

on this machine is oversized . . 
larger in diameter than ordinary 
portables so your keys hit cleaner. 
Your manuscripts look neater! 


The convenience and rugged- 

ness of an “office machine” .. 
but none of the unwieldy bulk. This 
solid, compact portable is built to 
be used, not coddled! 


Ask your Remington Dealer to show 
you all the other features of the Quiet- 
Riter Eleven. You'll be convinced that 
only this quality portable fills the bill 
for pro’s! 





Remington Rand Portable Typewriter Division Sperry Rand Corp. 








vain. The following is a list of manuscripts resi- 
ding in this “unclaimed” file, and if the writers 
will send return postage for them, we will be more 
than happy to return them. 

The list includes the last known address, in those 
instances where we have any address at all: “Jam 
Session,” by William R. Moss, 167 Sands Street, 
Brooklyn 1, New York; (cartoons) by Quentin 
Miller, 412 E. Capitol, Little Rock, Ark.; “The 
Bridges Are Out,” (no name or address) ; “Hatred 
Doesn’t Pay” and “‘Maggie” (no name or address) ; 
“Dog Meat” by Howard Walker (Ed Larkin) , Box 
168, Kingston, Oklahoma; “The Changing Fash- 
ions of Remind Us: Where the Dress Begins,” 
Lawrence E. Lewellin, 326 Charles Street, Pekin, 
Illinois; (untitled) , Herb Brand, 46 N.W. 95th St., 
Miami Shores, Florida; “The Best Appraisal,” 
Jack Garfield, P.O. Box 592, Lexington, Kentucky ; 
(untitled), Mrs. Ruby Leffingwell, 1113 B Tulip 
Ave., Myrtle Beach AFB, S.C.; “The Day My Ship 
Came In” and “On Keeping Trim,” Dan Harman, 
1031 N. Gilbert, Danville, Illinois; ““The Pan and 
The Fire,” Ray Natas, (no address) ; (two color 
transparencies), Ken Kennedy, 116 No. Larch- 
mont, Los Angeles, California; ‘“Office Memoran- 
dum,” Harold Green, Hotel Revere, 321% West 
2nd Street, Los Angeles, California; ““Tormented 
Night,” Harold West, Route 1, Box 164, Goleta, 
California. 

Lotuar ASHLEY, Editor-in-Chief 
ADAM 

8762 Presinatic Bldg. 

West Branch 

Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


@ WRITER’S DiGEsT welcomes information from 
publishers who have an “unclaimed file.” We'll 
be happy to help you locate the owners.—Ed. 


Market Need 


Dear Editor: 


Your readers might be interested to know that 
one of our clients has an urgent need for 15,000— 
20,000-word serials which must be packed with 
exciting action, suspense, thrills and a strong, pas- 
sionate love interest—aimed at women and men 
readers—nothing salacious or too sexy needed... . 
No amateur outpourings, please. Top-flight stories 
only required. Payment will be up to four cents a 
word, 

We can also place behind-the-scene stories and 
interviews with pics dealing with TV stars, pop 
singers and rock ’n’ roll artists. 

All material must be accompanied by reply cou- 
pons or s.a.e. for possible return. 

L. Britutiant, Manager 
Hampton Press Syndications Bureau 
Henley, NSW, Australia 





A letter recently sent to The Vehicle Maga- 
zine, 716 Johnson Street, Charleston, Illinois 
from the W.D. office has been returned, marked 





“Removed, no order.” 
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“9 wish some of 


his Luck would 


I) 


rub off On me. 


THE “L” STANDS FOR “LUCKY” 


I guess they’re talking about me (see below). Writers—and you could be one of them—get the 
impression I bring them luck. An ex-army captain from Michigan sends me a novelette; I suggest he 
expand it to book form. He does, and the book becomes a Pulitzer Prize-winning play. I place a series 
of westerns for a Pacific coast real estate man; they become runaways in pocket book editions ($20,000 
worth). I place two books for a brand new author, a dental assistant in Seattle, and both books become 
Detective Book Club choices. I give a doctor an idea and it dev elops into two POST articles and an 
award winning book. I sell a two-part story to the POST, it is tapped for a TV series; I place another 
—a one-shot—and it is taken for TV and motion picture. An unknown European comes to me, fol- 
lows my advice, and emerges with one of the biggest sellers of the century. I get a look at a non-fiction 
series—and the LADIES HOME JOURNAL pays $5,000. An Ohioan does some research in the south- 
west, and I sell the serial rights of his fictionized fact for $15,000. A Texas girl has been doing confes- 
sions; she wants to write books. I help her get more than a score published through Doubleday (you 
saw her latest in COSMOPOLITAN and as a one hour TV show on THRILLER). A writer in 
Hawaii has a dream—he wants to create a new detective character. He does 4 books on this character, 
we work on all 4, and all 4 are sold at one clip to the same publisher. One book by a southern author 
sells to Hollywood for $20,000, after serialization ire Another book brings a neat $150,000. Every 
one of my secretaries has snared herself a husband. As I said, maybe I bring luck. 


The idea for this ad isn’t mine—people have een writing: “You are either a magician or the best 
agent who ever came down the pike” (from an MWA vice-president . . . “I wish some of your luck 
would rub off on me”... “Change my luck!” (In 1961?) 


1961! I'd like to hatiae your luck in 1961. Perhaps some of the luck I’m supposed to have will 
rub off on you. There may be a little more to the picture than that . . . 25 years of intensive experi- 
ence, long experience as editor and book publisher, and my work with thousands of authors which makes 
every one of your problems familiar to me. Above all, there is the question of how much you are willing 
to do to change your own luck. You can start by doing what my selling authors did—tell me about your- 
self when you send me your first scripts. The information will pay off in all categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your expense. 
Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to editors. Fee 
refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 

Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you ‘may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether, your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 


lisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, 
or both, and we’ll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 












Advertisement 


These twelve famous writers say: 





If you can show us you have 
writing talent worth developing... 


we are interested in helping you achieve professional success, 
by passing on to you — through our new Famous Writers School — 
everything we have learned about writing 


D. you “have what it takes” for real success 
as a writer? Here’s your chance to get a pro- 
fessional opinion — and to qualify for an exciting 
home training program. 

The famous writers shown here have just 
started a new kind of professional writing school. 
They are now searching for people all over the 
United States who have writing talent worth de- 
veloping — people who could be successful writ- 
ers if given the proper help and encouragement. 
To those who reveal an aptitude for writing and a 
desire to use it, the twelve writers will pass on their 
own hard-won secrets of style and craftsmanship. 


Learn from successful people 


“If you want success for yourself, learn from 
successful people.” The few beginning writers 
who have ever had the good fortune to receive 
counsel and tutoring from an established author 
know how true this is. Such guidance can do more 
than drastically shorten your apprenticeship. It 
can make the difference between success and 
failure in a writing career. Imagine, then, the 
enormous benefit to be derived from training 
supervised by not one, but twelve famous writers, 
each a top specialist in his field. 


Four separate courses 


These top talents have spent three years creating 
four professional courses in writing — Fiction 
... Non-Fiction . . . Advertising . . . and Busi- 
ness Writing. (The first three contain sections on 
writing for television.) They have developed a 
series of textbooks, lessons, and writing assign- 
ments — and a method of supervising your work 


4 


— that train you to make instinctive use of the 
successful techniques they perfected in their own 
long, hard climb to the top. 

First you master the principles and techniques 
that underlie all good writing. Then you move 
on to the specialized course you have chosen. 


You are a class of one 


The completed assignments you mail to the 
school are carefully read by your instructor who 
is, himself, a professional writer supervised by 
the School’s distinguished faculty. He then writes 
directly to you, sending you detailed letters of 
analysis, criticism and encouragement. While 
he is appraising your work, no one else com- 
petes for his attention. You are a class of one. 

This method of instruction has been pio- 
neered with remarkable success in the field of 
art by the Famous Artists Schools, parent or- 
ganization of the new writing school. During 
the past twelve years, these schools have trained 
thousands for successful professional art careers. 

As a student of the Famous Writers School, 
you will enjoy exactly the kind of relationship 
a successful writer has with editors and pub- 
lishers. As Robert Atherton, editor of Cosmo- 
politan magazine, says: “The concept of teach- 
ing writing by correspondence is sound, just as 
editing a magazine by mail is sound. I have never 
seen most of the great writers who have been 
contributors to Cosmopolitan for years. We mag- 
azine editors can do nothing but benefit from 
this enterprise.” 

Other editors have extended an equally warm 
welcome to the School. “I expect to see a bumper 
crop of fine new authors emerge,” predicts Ken 
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The Famous Writers School Guiding Faculty. Seated 1. to r.: Bennett Cerf, noted editor, lecturer, columnist; 


a, 


Faith Baldwin, novelist, author of 80 best-selling books; Bergen Evans, university professor and language expert; 
Bruce Catton, Pulitzer Prize winning historian; Mignon G. Eberhart, world-famous mystery author; John Caples, 

dean of advertising copywriters; J. D. Ratcliff, top non-fiction author. Standing: Mark Wiseman, advertising writer, 
teacher, and theorist; Max Shulman, humorist and dramatist; Rudolf Flesch, famous for his books on writing readably; 
Red Smith, noted for his distinctively written sports column; Rod Serling, TV writer, winner of 4 Emmy Awards. 


McCormick, Editor-in-Chief of Doubleday & 
Co., book publishers. ‘‘Where else could an 
aspiring writer study with a dozen leading prac- 
titioners of his chosen career? Where else could 
he gain such tested insights, or learn with such 
person-to-person thoroughness?” 

“From the instructional materials we have 
seen,” writes Leonard S. Davidow, publisher of 
Family Weekly and Suburbia Today, “it seems 
likely that you will soon be developing many of 
the important, successful writers of the future. 
Both of our magazines would very much like to 
have a first look at the work of the Famous 
Writers School’s better students.” 

And Henry Steeger, publisher of Argosy 
Magazine, has assured the School, “We will be 
eager to receive manuscripts from your students.” 


Send for Famous Writers Talent Test 


To determine whether you should have profes- 
sional training, the twelve famous writers have 
created a revealing Talent Test. The coupon be- 
low will bring you a copy, along with a descrip- 
tive brochure about the School. When you have 


completed and returned the Test, it will be graded 
without charge by one of the professional writers 
on our staff. Then it will be returned to you with 
our frank appraisal. If we think you have a 
natural talent for writing, we will tell you so. If 
it appears that you do not, we will tell you that 
too. Those who pass the test are then eligible to 
enroll in the School. 


Famous Writers School 

Dept. 6054, Westport, Connecticut 

I am interested in finding out whether I 
have writing talent worth developing. 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy 
of the Famous Writers Talent Test. 


Mr. 
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WD October Poetry Issue 
Dear Editor: 


The front cover of the special poetry issue was 
one of the most attractive I’ve seen. Who was the 
photographer? 

Fay GLock 
146 Elm St. 
Black Fish, N. D. 


e My apologies in not crediting Joe Monroe with 


this excellent photograph.—Ed. 





The WD Poetry Issue Cover 
Dear Editor: 


Your special poetry issue of October has been 
read, reread, finger-marked, underscored, and the 
cover has been torn off from constant use. I used 
several articles in it as the basis for a talk I gave to 
my writing club on poetry. 

I was so impressed with the issue that I jotted 
down the following and read it to the club before 
the meeting: 

Writer’s Digest for October 
Many good ideas will net one, 
Ideas humorous and sober 
If you have not got one, get one. 
Jenny Linp Pettys 
675 E. Pelham Rd., N.E. 
Atlanta 9, Ga. 


Dear Editor: 


For over a decade, WriTER’s Dicest has been 
one of nearly 50 monthly publications I read with 
mild thoroughness. Your all-poetry issue, however, 
demanded a more intense reading. I’ve been 
through it three times; and now I am enjoying the 
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readers’ responses in the Forum almost as much as 
I enjoyed the special issue. 

I was especially delighted to read Madge Guth- 
rie’s objections to some of the statements in Mr. 
Abbe’s article. Her critical comment on the sub- 
conscious panacea was welcomed. Being a psychol- 
ogist rather heavily steeped in Freudian and Jung- 
ian metapsychology, I grow weary of the authors 
who draw on these systems for explanations of 
literary genius. 

I am sure that most truly great literature comes 
“from the top,” just as did the psychoanalytic 
system itself! It is one thing to acknowledge the 
functional significance of a continuum ranging 
from thoroughly differentiated material to less 
differentiated material, but it is quite a leap to 
accept a mysterious realm of psychic mumbo jumbo 
and assigning it spectacular creativity superior to 
that produced through conscious intent. 

Oro Strunk, Jr., Ph. D. 
30 Arnold Ave. 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 


You’ll Hear Soon 


Dear Editor: 

As a result of our note in the November issue of 
WD, we have been absolutely swamped with letters 
from U.S. writers who want to try cracking the 
British market. Some look as though they have the 
sort of ideas and material that would sell over here. 
Many—alas!—have not. 

The fault is ours. We should have been more 
specific about what we are looking for. We are not 
interested in fiction, poetry or single-shot articles. 
Only in material capable of being presented as a 
series running from two to, say, 8-10 parts—life 
stories, adventure stories, war stories, crime stories 
and so on (exciting, dramatic or emotional non- 
fiction dragged from real life). 

The main purpose of this letter, however, is to 
let your readers know that we will answer as many 
of their letters as we can as soon as we can. Given 
time, they will all hear from us—even those whose 
material is outside our sphere. But it will take 
time. There are many of them. 

GraHAM & HEATHER FISHER 
8 Hurtsfield 
Hayesford Park 
Bromley, Kent 
England 
Hitting the Top 
Dear Editor: 

“Ice Breaking Made Easier” by Allan W. Eckert 
was just the article I needed to make me knuckle 
down to the business of writing. However, unlike 
author Eckert with only one sale in 12 years of 
writing, I’ve been writing and selling since twelve 
years old. My work has appeared in over 300 mag- 
azines, fast and smaller sales, but I’m yet to hit the 
the bigger markets steadily like Eckert (with a few 
exceptions). His article told me the reason why. 

Leo Louis MAaRTELLO 
423 E. 81st St. 
New York 28, N.Y. 
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Money Talks--Over $10,000 Talking! 





“Never Again Will | Be Skeptical... 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!" 





writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, of Michigan, who has good reason 


to know—because, as he says: 


“For about 7 years | have been entering contests with regularity and persistence . . . 
| knew that | needed to learn how to write in a professional manner. . . 
the methods and techniques recommended by The New York School Of Writing | 
recently won the largest award of my writing career—a prize worth about $8,000. 
“Never again will | be skeptical of the statement that PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN 
BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!” (Letter written when he was not even half through the course.) 


OVER $1500 IN SALES SINCE 
heteeaetoated WITH NYS 


“T have totalled up my sales 
since I have been working with 
you. I have sold a total of 71 
pieces of all kinds, amounting to 
$1,458.23 
“T have just had an acceptance 
of the National Park story you 
criticized for me a short time 
ago. Family Weekly Magazine is 
¥ taking it for $150.00,” writes 
H. N. FERGUSON H. N. Ferguson. 





OVER 100 SALES! 


“First, I say emphatically that 
the volume of juvenile (teen- 
age) sales I have enjoyed is a 
direct result of my work in the 
N.Y.S. course. Among the many 
helpful points that my instruc- 
tor taught me, one very helpful 
one was to establish and follow 
a story line. I am enclosing a 
story that was begun as a part 
of the course. I sold it shortly 
after finishing the course, to 
The Methodist Publishing Co.,” 
writes Julia Collier, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





JULIA COLLIER 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1. A $750.00 sale plus a $1,000 sale to The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets. 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
books—and a major book club choice—all for 
one N.Y.S. graduate. These are examples. We 
shall be glad to tell you about sales made for 

N.Y.S. graduates to the entire range of markets. 


By using 








: Ce 
J. E. LOGAN 


COMPARE NYS WITH ALL OTHER 
WRITING COURSES! 


The experts tell us that it’s never a good idea to refer to 
your competition openly. We wouldn’t know. We’re editors, 
writers and teachers—not advertising men. But we do know, 
and we say to you with all of the conviction we command, 
that NYS compares favorably on every count with even the 
most expensive writing courses. 


We invite you to make the comparison. We urge you, in 
fact, to investigate what each course offers before taking any. 
You'll find, first, that the New York School of Writing’s 
course is based on the one book authorities have acclaimed 
as the best ever published for writers. 


You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active writer, 
editor—or both. (You'll study under their personal direction 
at home in your spare time.) You'll discover that NYS as- 
signments are interesting, stimulating, intensely practical. 
And that you need not confine the material you submit for 
comment to formal assignments. 


We Teach You To Write Stories, TV 
Scripts And Articles And Then 
We Help You Sell Them! 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets 
your salable manuscripts for you through a nation- 
ally-known literary agent who knows the entire 
range of literary markets intimately. Yes, however 
you want to compare value—whether it be on the 
basis of price, material, experience, or personal 
help — NYS meets every competitive challenge! 


f~""SEND THIS COUPON TODAY"~™! 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 813, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING 


FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER; Aptitude Test; and 
Sample Material. 


Licensed by the State of New York. 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 


| 








A Simple Message 


We assume you want to write and sell what 
you write. If you desired to become an expert 
woodcarver, wouldn't you want an experienced 
craftsman to personally explain the techniques 
and show you how to use the tools? 

This summer a small group will live and work 
with pros likePhilip Ketchum who has appeared 
in Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, Mc- 
Call’s, Redbook, with 29 novels and 1200 short 
stories published. Any manuscript approved by 
the staff will go to a top New York agent for 
marketing. Additional information on request. 


BLUE RIDGE WRITER'S COLONY 
Box 427 Saluda, N. C. 











Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


We pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


S| We guarantee a report within two weeks 
§ | Every story is a contest entry 


$ | Qur minimum annual contest awards 
total $8,650. . .but in 1960 we paid out 
an extra $4,275.00 in bonuses over and 
above word rates because . . . 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $1,000 


EM We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


S| MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1,000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate . . . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 


MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 











A Commentary on Chayefsky’s Craft 


Dear Editor: 


I thought very highly of Pierre Long’s article, 
“A Commentary on Chayefsky’s Craft,” in your 
December, 1960 issue. 

I wrote to Mr. Long, challenging that Chayefsky 
can be “playwright colossus of our times” when, as 
Mr. Long put it, Chayefsky seems to avoid Tragedy 
because it “is not widely admired today.” Mr. 
Long replied, ‘“‘Chayefsky is sagacious enough to 
sense that the effective writer writes—not for him- 
self but—for his audience....” 

I agree that art must be intelligible, but it need 
not be pleasing. A real artist, one who is a colossus, 
must impose his creation on his audience even if 
the imposition disturbs the audience because of its 
prevailing mood. After all, if Chayefsky writes a 
play which is truly a work of art, it will endure 
long beyond this present “age of the tranquilizer.” 

Marvin GREEN 
208 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 


The December issue of WrITER’s DiceEst indeed 
contained a holiday “gift” for your readers. Pierre 
Long’s perceptive analysis of Chayefsky’s writing is 
one of the clearest and most instructive articles I 
have ever read. 

In tracing the pattern of Chayefsky’s genius, Mr. 
Long certainly has given us the kind of information 
we need to focus our attention toward the neces- 
sary techniques of successful writing. And, as a 
major in drama as well as literature, I found the 
tie-in of writer, actor, audience, explicated in this 
article, particularly fascinating. 

LANE Corvey 

Box #725 

Morehead State College 
Morehead, Ky. 


Dear Editor: 


Just a line to say I should like to see more such 
articles as that of Pierre Long on Chayefsky. I did 
not agree with Mr. Long that literary art can have 
no message and has only the purpose to tell a good 
story. But I did find Mr. Long’s article very 
thought provoking, particularly the portion in 
which he describes Chayefsky’s message, what 
Chayefsky is saying about people and their values 
in present times. 

Puiuir A. Bower, Ph. D. 
750 S. State St. 
Elgin, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

With precise and colorful prose Pierre Long, in 
his ‘Commentary on Paddy Chayefsky’s Craft,” 
wrote a delightful-to-read and _ useful-to-study 
essay on the playwright’s techniques. 


Harry BarRNES 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
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Men Place Higher Than Women Writers 
Dear Editor: 


Looking over the announcement of winners in - 


W.D.’s Short Short Story Contest in your Septem- 
ber issue, here are some comparative ratings. Out 
of 200 winners the sexes are split up as follows: 


ks ae Soon yy peta 104 
Women the “ange 
Man-woman team ...... a 


This does show a fairly even division between 

men and women contestants, but let’s look further: 

. The first seven winners are men. 

. In the first 25 positions 20 are men (80%) 

. In the first 50 positions 36 are men (72%) 

. At the half-way mark 61 are men. . (61%) 

. Out of 150 winners 85 are males. . (57%) 

. In the last 50 names 32 are women (64% ) 

. In the last 25 names 18 are women (72%) 

. In the last 15 names 13 are women (86% ) 


COnoau-f wr 


What am I trying to prove? Certainly not that 
men are better writers than women. It’s hard to 
explain, but it does seem to me that the majority 
of male contestants take a contest of this nature 
seriously and cautiously. They would not enter un- 
less they were pretty sure of themselves. I am not 
inferring that the women plunged headlong into 
the contest without caution or confidence. The re- 
sults somehow do indicate that most of the women, 
though bold and keen, lacked judgment in their 
abilities. I do not decry their spirit. I wish mine 
was as bold. 

J. A. Russet 
571 West 19th Ave. 
Vancouver 9, B.C. 


Manhunt 


Dear Editor: 
We are holding royalty checks on foreign rights 
sales for: Shelby Steger and B. E. Lovell. 
LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 
8 E. 10th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

We're holding a check for a Mr. Les Hinshaw 
who was last known to be at 3105 Howey Road, 
Columbus 11, Ohio. 

Scott MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 
580 Fifth Ave. 
N.Y. 36, N. Y. 


Own Yourself 


Dear Editor: 

So many Forum writers are forever complaining 
about the “art of getting started,” ‘“‘a writer’s 
slump,” or just plain procrastination. It’s just a 
case of sheer laziness or just sitting around waiting 
for the blank sheet of paper and typewriter keys 
to do your thinking for you. I should know. I’m 
guilty of all such letters that I have read in the 
Forum. 


Money-making secrets 
of top professionals 


How to sell 
what you 
write : wit editors 


TECHNIQUES THEY ane 
TEACH IN SCHOOL. 


The frankest book on the subject ever published. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 
AND HOW THEY WORK 


By Larston D. Farrar, author of 
How to Make $18,000 a Year Free-Lance Writing 


Are you collecting checks or rejection slips? Start 
making money now by using the proven, practical 
techniques of successful writers who know how to 
turn talent into earning power. In this revealing new 
book, top writers of our time tell you, in their own 
words, their writing-for-profit know-how. Among 
them are Evan Hunter, Sloan Wilson, Erskine Cald- 
well, Alden Hatch, Will Oursler, A. C. Spectorsky, 
and 27 others. Here’s a sample of what they show you. 


THE TEN “SUCCESS” COMMANDMENTS 10 “Thou 
Shalt Not’s” that no successful writer allows himself 
to violate. Have you been obstructing your own suc- 
cess by not respecting them? (See Chapter 4). 
A GOLD MINE CALLED GHOST-WRITING Some of 
your favorite authors make their real money writing 
under other people’s names. Here’s how they started 
and why they’re glad they did. (See Chapter 15). 
HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS WITH EDITORS = Ever no- 
tice that the writers who make the most money are 
experts at making people like them? If you want to 
influence editors, see Chapter 14. 
SOME AGENTS TO AVOID There’re good and bad 
in all businesses. Read Chapter 18 and be sure. 
PROFESSIONAL CURES FOR “WRITER’S BLOCK” Al- 
most every writer has trouble with it. Successful 
writers know how to handle it. See Chapter 5. 
PLUS! Little-known tax-law loopholes for profes- 
sional writers . . . what subject-matter is easiest to 
sell . . . how to work at home without being inter- 
rupted . . . where to find good story ideas . . . spe- 
cialized writing fields with surprisingly high pay 
. how to get assignment with payment guaran- 
teed (no more writing “on spec”) .. . 285 pages 
packed with profitable facts of life for writers. 


Paso eres FREE {0-DAY TRIAL 

HAWTHORN BOOKS, Dept. WD-361, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Please send me a copy of SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 
AND THEY WORK for 10 days free examination. At 
the end of that time I will either remit $4.95 plus postage 
in full payment, or return the and owe nothing. 





Name 





Address__ 





City. Tene... Bees 
SAVE! Enclose $4.95 and we’ll send the book postpaid. 
Return and refund privileges guaranteed. 
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Last summer, I came across an article about 
Kipling. The advice he gave hit me hard. So hard 
I copied these few rules down on a 3x5 card, set 
it on my night table and every night and every 
morning I have read it over and over. Out came all 
my dusty MSS and I procrastinate no more. The 
simple rules? Just this: 

1. Do the things you really want to do. 

2. Don’t wait for circumstances to be exactly 

right. 

3. When your daemon says nothing, he usually 

means no. 

4. No price is too high to pay for the privilege 

of owning yourself. 

I am a secretary and find it annoying not to be 
able to spend full time writing but unfortunately 
the landlady wants his rent; bills have to be paid 
and I have a healthy appetite. 

Now, I set aside time every evening, even if it’s 
just for a short time on the evenings I am busy; 
just as long as I write every night. No matter what 
my schedule is, I have found time to write. I don’t 
let interruptions interfere, not any more! 

I’ve been a pretty busy lady for the past six 
months writing stories, articles, hounding libraries, 
doing a great deal of research on possible feature 
articles and searching for “filler” material. 

I’ve enclosed quarters, quarters, and more quar- 
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ters sending for magazines published by The 
Catholic Press just to study their market before 
attempting any MSS for these magazines. I found 
out I wasn’t studying them enough. I had three 
MSS rejected by Our LitTLE MEssENGER but I'll 
keep on trying. I am halfway through a MopERN 
RoMANCE script that I started two years ago but 
cast aside. This is the fourth draft that I am work- 
ing on and I know this time I’ll mail it. 

Little by little I have found my procrastination 
leaving me. I haven’t sold anything yet but I have 
just started to really try. I am no longer saying 
“someday I'll get around to it.” I’m getting to it 
right now. There will be times when I’ll get dis- 
couraged, be disappointed, wonder if it’s really 
worthwhile, but I know that sooner or later re- 
jection slips will come no more and I’ll be on the 
road; nothing will change my mind about this! 

ELEANOR V, ANGOTT 
658 Salem Avenue 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


She’s All Set Now 
Dear Editor: 


Bless you! After four years of writing for maga- 
zines, I decided to try a book in the juvenile field. 
I had just gotten off to a good working start, when 
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along came Writer’s Dicest on Christmas Eve 
with the juvenile market list. (Jan. WD) 

With my husband’s gift of a desk complete with 
drawers for my _ bulging manuscript — and 
Writer’s Dicest, how can I lose? 

Mrs. JuNE STAFFORD 
4405 Morpheus Lane 
Sacramento 25, Calif. 


Color Photo Markets 


Dear Editor: 


AUTHENTICATED NEws is ina particular need for 
good color transparencies, for the hundreds of pub- 
lications it services both here and abroad. Color 
subjects most in demand include: glamour, cheese- 
cake, pretty girl heads, motion picture stars and 
famous personalities, scenics, animals, children and 
babies, and general human interest. Desired size is 
4” x 5” or larger. Some editors will accept 2/2” x 
3%". No 35mm please. We operate on the usual 
50-50% arrangement with contributing photog- 
raphers and agencies and we never purchase photos 
outright. Please be sure to include a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope with each batch of transparen- 
cies submitted. 


Jon A. Teta, Associate Editor 
AUTHENTICATED NEws 

170 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10, N.Y. 


Market for Gift Cards 


Dear Editor: 


We are planning to publish a line of miniature 
gift cards for use specifically by florists. These will 
be made available by the florist as stock cards to 
which the customer need only add his or her name 
before enclosing it with the gift of flowers. 

It is our intention to publish several hundred 
cards to cover all the flower-giving occasions, 
among them: Christmas, New Year’s, Easter, St. 
Valentine’s Day, Thanksgiving, Decoration Day, 
Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, Graduations, Birth- 
days, Get-Well Wishes, Anniversaries, ‘Blessed 
Events,” Weddings, Hostess Thank-you’s, etc., etc. 

We are interested in having as full a line as 
possible, including occasions not specifically listed 
here—for instance for religious holidays as well as 
for any other occasion on which flower-giving is 
usual and appropriate. 

The items we invite from your readers should be 
brief—as few as three or four words, but no more 
than 15. We would like the moods as varied as 
those of the florist’s customers—‘straight” and 
serious, witty, clever, sentimental, formal, informal, 
“cute,” offbeat. 

Payment will be at the rate of $1.00 per item 
immediately upon acceptance. Every contribution 
will be promptly reviewed and all acceptances paid 
for, usually within two weeks. 


Hanna EuLe 
Salesprint Company 
P.O. Box 83, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 





SELLS ARTICLE 
FOR $300 


"My first attempt at writing for a 
national magazine was an article in 
answer to one that appeared in 
LOOK. The article was entitled, 'Go- 
ing Broke on $10,000 a Year.' The 
article drew an unusual reader re- 
sponse and mine was chosen the best, 
and | received $300 for it.""—Glenn 
Dunlap, Painesville, Ohio. 


Why Can't YOU Write 
FOR PROFIT? 


It's much simpler than you think! 

O MANY people with the “germ” of writing 

S in them never get started. Some simply suffer 

from inertia. Others question their own ability 

to become professional writers. Often they hold 

back because of a mistaken idea that all published 
writers are gifted with a rare genius. 

Few, indeed, are aware that editors everywhere 
constantly seek fresh, new talent to write the great 
bulk of commercial work turned out daily. That’s 
why so-called “unknowns,” find a ready market for 
their material. 

Men and women, like yourself, write most of the 
fiction, advertising copy, TV and radio scripts you 
see and hear and countless articles on business, cur- 
rent events, social matters, hobbies, travel, local, 
club and church activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every day 
thousands of checks for $25, $50, $100, and much 
more go out to writers, many of them N.I.A. 
trained, whose latent abilities were perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


Learn and Earn by Writing 


There is only one way to learn writing—by writing! That 
is why Newspaper Isntitute of America bases its writing 
instruction on the training method that turns our more suc- 
cessful authors than any other experience. It keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time, upon actual 
assignments. You learn to observe, to dramatize, to write 
fully from life, not merely from your imagination or by 
studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Your work is analyzed constructively by professional writer- 
editors. They help to clarify your own_distinctive style. 
Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as 
you gain the —, touch. With this expert guid- 
ance, many N.I.A. students sell material easily written in 
sparetime early in their training, often with their first assign- 


ments. 
Free Writing Aptitude Test 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will analyze your natu- 
ral powers of observation and dramatic instinct. You’ll enjoy 
taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail 
the coupon below, today. No salesman will call. All com- 
munication is by mail. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) 
(Lic. 7, State of N. Y. ) Approved Member, National Home 
Study Council. 





MAIL COUPON NOW ‘8eeeeeecenesscusare 


eg sy? Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 

: your Writing Aptitude Test and further 

information about writing for profit, as 

promised in Writer’s Dicest, March. 


rr care eee te re 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman i i. 











Copyright 1961, Newspaper Institute of America 
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Vidi LY. 
¢ 
To Scott Meredith, without whose faith, DEDICATED TO 


patience and downright obstinacy this 
book would never have been published. 


SCOTT MEREDITH 
AND THE WOLF AT THE Door, 





This one ts for THE ONLIE BEGETTERS 





DEDICATION: 


To Scott Meredith and staff ScoTT ee 


for selling all these stories at least once. 





To Smla and TO SCOTT MEREDITH This is f 
’ . 1S is 
cacoethes scribendi THIS IS ONE HE LIKED eS 


SCOTT MEREDiTH 





Through the years, a great many authors—many of whom we’ve broken .in with a 
first sale, and watched grow to major stature in the literary world—have been kind 
enough to dedicate books to us. Some of these dedications are reproduced above.* 

We accept such compliments with pleasure, happy that our teamwork has worked 
out so wonderfully well, but also with honest modesty—because we know without ques- 
tion that it is the authors’ own talent, far more than any other factor, which has enabled 
us to do so well for and with them. 

And you may be sure that we’ll never tire in our search for new talent—the people 
who will be doing wonderfully well tomorrow. SMLA, incidentally makes over 6,000 
sales yearly for its clients. We'll be happy to work with you. 

* Titles and authors available on request. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
EFFECTIVE MARCH 1, 1961, WE ARE REQUIRED BY RISING COSTS TO INCREASE 
OUR RATES TO THE NEW TERMS LISTED BELOW. THIS IS OUR FIRST RATE 
INCREASE IN OVER TEN YEARS. 











SERVICE: if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is ten dollars minimum 
charge per script up to 10,000 words, plus one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands. 
$35 for books of all lengths up to 150,00 words, $65 for books over 150,00 words; $10 for 15-minute 
television or radio scripts, $15 for half-hour scripts, $20 for one-hour scripts, $25 for hour-and-a-half 
scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. These are our full 
and only fees and cover complete service ; there are no further charges of any kind whatever. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 
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“Tt seems to me,” the Unpublished Author 
said, “that the most difficult task of all is 
making the reader see what I see.” 

“Visualization,” the Published Author mur- 
mured, nodding. 

“I beg your pardon.” 

“Visualization,” the P.A. repeated. “That 
is, the technique one employs to write a 
scene of a short story or novel in such a man- 
ner that the reader sees what the author 
sees.” The P.A. lit his pipe and settled him- 
self more comfortably at his desk. “Perhaps, 
in all honesty, I should say we make the 
reader see more than we see.” 

“More?” 

“Much more.” The P.A. nodded again, 
smiling at the other’s surprise. “This tech- 
nique of visualization is a joint effort, a col- 
laboration between writer and reader.” 

“Are you suggesting that your readers do 
some of the work on your novels?” 

“A great deal of work.” The P.A. made a 
sweeping gesture with his hand. “Could you 
describe this room?” 


Collaborators 
Anonymous 


By Robert Portune 


The person you least suspect to lend 
the most help as you’re writing any- 
thing from circulars to novels is the 
reader. Here are the methods through 
which you can get his cooperation. 


“T think I could.” 

“Suppose you begin.” 

“Well—” The eyes of the U.A. shifted. 
“T’ll start with the bookcase—” 

“Shelves of white pine,” the P.A. inter- 
rupted: “Dimensions, one by twelve by 
seventy-two, walnut stained, supported on 
metal brackets which are attached to the 
wall by three-inch—” 

The U.A. laughed. “Do you want all that 
detail?” 

“It’s in the scene you’re observing,” the 
P.A. said dryly. “There isn’t a blank spot 
within your field of vision. Every book on the 
shelves has size, color, a certain composition, 
a title. There are about three hundred books 
there, you know. Perhaps you would care to 
list all the titles.” 

The U.A. hesitated, and then he shook his 
head. “If I described every detail, the passage 
would be too long,” he admitted. 

“And quite dull,” the P.A. agreed. “You 
might mention a couple of titles, however, 
to suggest my personality.” 
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The U.A. inspected a row of books, frown- 
ing. “The subjects are too varied,” he ob- 
jected. 

“Be selective,’ the P.A. said flatly. He 
pointed with his pipe. “There’s Plutarch— 
and down there is Tacitus. Select those and 
you make me a classical scholar. Selectivity 
is the secret. Here—” He clamped the pipe in 
his teeth and concentrated for a moment. 

“On the dark walnut shelves (he said) 
dusty volumes were crowded with no re- 
gard for size or color. Tacitus—Plutarch 
—all the ancients crammed together in 
the shadows—” 

“T don’t see any other ancients,” the U.A. 
said. 

“Neither do I. But the reader, coming 
across a passage like this, would instantly 
collaborate with me. The reader, bless him, 
would fill out that dusty collection with titles 
from his own experience. The imagination 
of the reader seizes on the few details se- 
lected by the writer and fills out the scene 
with his own memories. Otherwise we should 
be forced to enumerate the flyspecks on the 
wall or describe the individual tufts of wool 
in the carpet.” The P.A. stretched his arm 
and drew Plutarch from the bookcase. He 
said, “Do you recall the anecdote about the 
sign on the fish market that said FRESH 
FISH FOR SALE?” He flipped the pages of 
the book. 

“Do you mean the one about the owner 
erasing the words FOR SALE because every- 
body knew the fish were for sale?” 

“Yes. And then he erased FRESH because 
everybody knew he wouldn’t sell stale fish.” 
The P.A. held his place in the book with a 
forefinger. “Eventually the sign was blank.” 

The U.A. laughed. “Are you suggesting a 
novel with blank pages?” 

“We won't go that far. But I’m suggesting 

that very few elements of a scene must be 

put into words, provided those selected are 
truly important.” He opened the book. 

“Listen to this— 

“As soon as it was light, (he read) he 

marched his infantry out of the city and 

posted them upon a rising ground, 
from whence he saw his fleet make up to 
the enemy. There he stood in expecta- 
tion of the event; but as soon as the 
fleets came near to one another, his men 








saluted Caesar’s with their oars; and on 
their responding, the whole body of the 
ships forming into a single fleet, rowed 
up direct to the city.” 

He closed the book with a bang, so that the 
U.A., who had been listening intently, gave 
a start. 

“Out of that entire scene, Plutarch selected 
only these bare elements to describe the fall 
of Mark Antony. How much did you see?” 

“Everything,” the U.A. exclaimed. “The 
two lines of galleys approaching each other, 
their rows of oars dipping into the water— 
that hillside crowded with Antony’s troops— 
all of them waiting for the clash of ships—” 

“How many ships?” 

“Oh, hundreds. Jammed with warriors. 
And then that moment when they saluted 
each other—swords and shields lifted—oars 
rising from the water—” 

“You’re collaborating,” the P.A. pointed 
out. “You’re transforming a few well-chosen 
words into a complete picture, filling in the 
gaps, painting in the colors, adding the 
sounds. Every reader does this. And every 
writer has first visualized his scene and then 
very carefully erased all of it but the elements 
that will provoke the reader to collaborate.” 
He returned the book to its place. “The im- 
portant technique, of course, is the selection. 
How do you pick out the provocative ele- 
ments from the mass of detail in every 
scene?” 

“How do you do it?” the U.A. asked 
bluntly. 

The P.A. smiled. “First let me explain how 
I discovered the technique for myself. At the 
time I was working on my first novel I used 
to ask my wife to read each day’s work. One 
evening, after I had spent the greater part 
of my working day struggling with a scene in 
which one of my characters climbed a flight 
of stairs, I gave the page to my wife. When 
she finished reading it, I asked her to describe 
the scene in her own words. Her description 
contained so much more detail than mine 
that I was led to the conclusions we’ve been 
discussing.” The P.A. pulled the novel from 
its place between the bookends on his desk. 
“This is the passage. 

“He was breathing heavily when he 

reached the top of the narrow stairway 

that led to his office. He was out of con- 
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dition, winded by a simple walk down 
Columbus Street, his lungs straining, 
his thighs aching. He was grateful that 
George Potter wasn’t at hand to see 
him clutching the shaky bannister for 
support, catching his breath. George 
wouldn’t understand physical weakness. 
He would take it as a sign of weakening 
spirit. 

“Karl closed his eyes, picturing him- 
self as paunchless, firm-fleshed, with 
tendons like wire cable. He pictured 
this dynamic figure bounding up the 
steep stairway, teeth flashing in an easy 
smile. If I were ten years younger, he 
thought with sudden regret. And then 
he opened his eyes, feeling guilty. He 
cast an anxious glance at the worn, dark 
paneling of the second floor landing, as 
though the wood might echo his lie. ...” 

The P.A. stopped reading. “Do you see the 


stairway?” 


“Of course.” 
“Good. Now let’s isolate the descriptive ele- 





ments.” He found them and read them aloud 
“Top of the narrow stairway—shaky ban- 
ister—steep stairway—worn, dark paneling 
of the second floor landing—wood.” He 
closed the book and pushed it aside. 

“T thought there was more than that,” the 
U.A. said. 

“Collaboration again. I could have de- 
scribed the type of wood in the banister, or 
the cracked steps—any number of things, 
including the dust between the railing posts. 
My wife saw all of these things anyway.” 

The U.A. nodded. “I’m beginning to un- 
derstand what you’re telling me,” he said. 
“You say that was your first experience. Per- 
haps you’ll give me an example of what 
you’ve done with the technique since then.” 

“One more passage,” the P.A. agreed, tak- 
ing up his latest novel. “Here are some visual 
elements I selected for my reader-collabora- 
tors to help them picture a cafe. 

“Fred could see him near the door (he 
read), seated at a table, his face hid- 
den in the darkness. Sunlight slanted 
through the drawn venetian blinds and 
was scattered by the chair and table legs 
into a dusty pattern that almost touched 
the old man’s feet. Somehow the pres- 
ence of the solitary figure added to the 
empty, unused appearance of the cafe. 
It was as if the room had never known 
loud voices, and rough shoving bodies, 
and the crash of Mr. Silverman’s cash 
register, and the clatter of Dakota be- 
hind the long bare mahogany bar. De- 
pite the blast of noise from the radio, 
there was a cool serenity to the scene, 
an air of unhurried peace that was al- 
most churchlike. For a moment Fred 
experienced a sense of wonder. In the 
whole city, on this golden September 
afternoon, there seemed but one ref- 
uge from trouble and confusion, this 
shadowy saloon with its worn linoleum 
and scarred tables and stacked chairs, a 
white cloth draped across its altar of 
bottles, a streak of errant sunlight falling 
across the raised piano as on a pulpit. 
Like the church of los’ souls, he thought: 
Old Blind Majuh’s an’ mine.” 

I see it,” the U.A. told him before he could 
ask his question. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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By Pauline Bloom 


Many of you have written to me expressing 
apprehension over the recent wave of merg- 
ers. Two important questions were raised: 

1. Doesn’t this reduce the number of mar- 
kets to which we may submit our book manu- 
scripts? 

2. Control of the book publishing business 
seems to be moving away from the kind of 
individuals who went into publishing because 
they loved books, and toward the Wall Street 
oriented business executives who think only 
in terms of profit. Look at our magazines, 
movies and TV productions. Isn’t it possible 
that book publishers too will concentrate 
on what they consider mass audience appeal, 
and that they will be less and less concerned 
with putting out books which are chosen on 
the basis of quality? 

These are good questions, but I think I have 
some good answers. The first question is easy. 
When two publishers merge, the new firm 
continues usually on the basis of a list which 
is at least equal to the two previous ones, so 
that there is rarely a loss as to the number of 
titles put out each year. Also, new publishers 
have been cropping up all the time. The book 
market has never been better. 

The second question is more complicated. 
There is no doubt that books are moving 
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into big industry. If the present trend con- 
tinues, we may in time see three, four or five 
giants dominating the field as in the manner 
of steel, oil, automobiles, etc. One answer to 
this is the same one given above. New firms, 
large and small, are opening their doors all 
the time, and these are apt to be more in- 
dividualistic. Actually, though, any business, 
large or small, and whatever its product, has 
to have buyers to stay alive. If we have a bet- 
ter educated, more discriminating reading 
public, publishers, both large and small, will 
have to put out books for this kind of reader. 
And this is exactly what’s happening. Look 
at the University Presses which mostly put 
out only quality books. They are doing re- 
markably well. Look at all the quality paper- 
backs. 

The markets are there, and they want the 
best books you can write. 


Which brings us neatly to another merger 
of two giants—Crowell-Collier and Macmil- 
lan. This has been in the works for months, 
and the negotiations have been most com- 
plicated. Crowell-Collier owns radio station 
WMGM in New York for which it paid more 
than $10 million, and other stations in Min- 
neapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
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Washington, D. C. Since Crowell-Collier dis- 
continued its magazines (CoLLiER’s, Wom- 
an’s Home ComPaANION, AMERICAN, re- 
member?), most of its business has been in 
the fields of radio and the publication of 
reference books. 

The Macmillan Company started opera- 
| tions in England in 1843, and in the United 
States in 1874, where it has been one of the 
| larger publishers of text books and general 
trade books—all kinds of fiction and non- 
fiction. The editor-in-chief of the trade de- 


} partment is Mr. A. L. Hart, Jr., the manag- 


) ing editor Miss Pendleton Garrison. 
The juvenile department is large enough to 





include all kinds of books for children of all 
ages. But here’s an important tip: Right now 
the juvenile editor, Miss Lee Anna Deadrick, 
is particularly interested in building up the 
non-fiction list. So if you have a book of this 
kind in mind, send a full query to Miss Dead- 
rick, and good luck to you. 

The Macmillan Company is continuing 
operations at 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 11. 


Not to be confused with Crowell-Collier dis- 
cussed above, is the firm of Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company at 432 Park Avenue South, 
New York City 16, which is broadening its 
program of publishing non-fiction on certain 
specific subjects. The firm has set up four 
departments, each with its own editor, to 









deal with its own particular area. 

Kenneth Heuer is in charge of science and 
mathematics books for both children and 
adults. Gordon Carruth is initiating a pro- 
gram of nature books. Quincy Howe is the 
editor of the department dealing with books 
on classical civilization. And Miss Virginia 
Hyne will be putting out a list of books on a 
variety of subjects where much of the em- 
phasis is on the illustrations. 

William Poole continues as the editor of the 
regular trade department which puts out all 
kinds of fiction and non-fiction. 

The juvenile division is in the hands of Miss 
Elizabeth M. Riley, who is also senior vice 
president of the firm. All kinds of good juve- 
niles have a good chance here. 





If you are a business expert or consultant, 
and have in mind a book on a business sub- 











ject, here’s a brand new market for you. Busi- 
ness Consultants Publishing Company, 510 
Madison Avenue, New York City, is inter- 
ested in seeing practical, informative books 
on some aspect of business. Send your queries 
to Mr. E. A. Butler. 


While we’re on the subject of non-fiction 
(which is what most editors seem to be look- 
ing for), consider the Devin-Adair Com- 
pany, at 23 East 26th Street, New York City 
10, which is this year celebrating its 50th 
anniversary. Mr. Devin A. Garrity, the presi- 
dent of the firm is one of the handsomest men 
in the business. His firm specializes in non- 
fiction, and particularly in modern Irish 
writing, nature, natural history, travel, poli- 
tics and health. 

While the political books published here are 
apt to be most conservative, the policy with 
respect to health and medical subjects seems 
to be considerably more liberal. Mr. Garrity 
is vice president of the Independent Cancer 
Research Foundation, an organization which 
is helping many independent cancer re- 
searchers all over the country to work and to 
be heard. 

If you have a book which you think would 
fit into the Devin-Adair list, send a full query 
to Mr, Garrity. 


Here’s a new paperback publisher, Webb 
Books, 140 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge 
38, Mass. The president and editor of the 
firm is Dwight Webb. 

Right now, the chief interest is in poetry, 
fine arts, and the kind of fiction that would 
go with such a list—quality. 

The Webb books will be distributed by Hill 
and Wang. 


News at Monarch Books: Frederick Fell 
has retired as president to concentrate his 
attention on his own firm, Frederick Fell, 
Inc. Meanwhile, at Monarch, the new presi- 
dent is Charles N. Heckelmann, who is now, 
not only the chief executive officer, but also 
editor-in-chief and production director. Mr. 
Heckelmann thrives on work and respon- 
sibility, and never seems to be too busy to take 
on more. 

Right now the firm puts out 72 paperback 
titles a year, (6 every month), and the 
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chances are very good that this program will 
be stepped up in the near future. Some of 
these are reprints, but most are originals. 
Mysteries and westerns, of course, but not as 
many as in the past. The biggest need is for 
realistic contemporary fiction from free-lance 
writers. Of course there is considerable non- 
fiction published here too—exciting biogra- 
phies of men like Lucky Luciano, or Gen. 
Patton, books about crime, alcoholism, etc. 
But these are usually discussed with writers 
and written on assignment. If you have some 
very good ideas and an impressive back- 
ground in a suitable subject, write to Mr. 
Heckelmann about it. But your best bet is 
with fiction. 

Keep your book between 45,000 and 50,000 
words. The standard royalty is paid here. On 
the 35c book, 1.4c for the first 150,000 and 
2.1 thereafter. On the 50c book 2c for the 
first 150,000 and 3c thereafter. Monarch is 
at 386 Park Ave., S., New York City 16. 


Frederick V. Fell continues as president of 
Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 Park Avenue South, 
New York City 16, as he has been for the 
past 20 years. Hard cover books are pub- 
lished here, including such subjects as busi- 
ness, biographical, self-help and Western 
Americana, health and hobbies. Fiction is 
published sparingly, and must be top-drawer. 
No juveniles. Because Mr. Fell is a highly 
specialized publisher, it is suggested that you 
query before submitting manuscripts. Book: 
are published on a royalty basis. 


Every writer has a one-act play in the file. 
If yours has one simple set and a small cast 
(and if you truly believe it’s a good play), 
you might consider submitting it to Paul 
Michael who is a producer of plays in what 
is called here in New York “Coffee Off- 
Broadway,” which is to Off-Broadway what 
Off-Broadway is to Broadway. These plays 
are given in coffee houses and are usually 
one-acters. For Paul Michael they may be 
naturalistic, realistic or avant garde. 

These are modest productions, but they de- 
serve to be taken seriously. Paul has produced 
The Time of The Cuckoo and A Clearing 
in the Woods off-Broadway and has won 
three OBie awards. His current production, 
The Empty-Handed Piper by Edward H. 
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Devany has received considerable attention, 

Money? There isn’t any. These productions 
are truly labors of love for everybody in- 
volved. They do offer a showcase for agents 
and big-time producers, and a stepping-stone 
to other, more profitable ventures. 

Mr. Michael’s office is at 325 West 71st St., 
New York City 23. 


Magazine News 


Good news at Coronet. Jim Skardon is back 
here from Goop HousEKEEPING, but now he 
is the executive editor. The editor is Lew Gil- 
lenson. 

There are no changes in editorial policy. 
All kinds of articles are used which are useful, 
interesting or amusing to CoRONET’S many 
readers. Timeliness and usefulness are par- 
ticularly valuable. 

Lengths anywhere up to about 2500 words. 
Payment starts at about $100 for a one-pager 
on up to about $750, depending on the length 
of the article and the name of the author, 
with an average for a full-length piece of 
about $500. 


At Hillman the confession books continue to | 


do well and to offer four good markets for 
writers. There are two monthly magazines, | 
Rea Story and Rear RoMANCcES, and two 
bi-monthlies, My Love Secret and UNcEN- 
SORED CONFESSIONS. 

The stories vary from one magazine to 
another. Reat Srory is for readers in their 
thirties or above, and therefore deal with 
problems which are apt to confront such 
women. The average reader of Reat Ro- 
MANCES is in her early twenties, and there- 
fore the stories here would deal with court- 
ship and early marriage problems. My Love 
Secrets. is for teenagers, and UNCENSORED 
ConFEssIONs is the sexiest magazine in the 
group. 

Each issue carries from four to six short 
stories of 5000 to 6000 words, and two or 
three novelettes up to about 10,000 words. 
Payment is 3c a word on acceptance. 

Here’s a note you will find interesting. 
Writers who have already sold here get de- 
cisions in two or three weeks. But “un- 
knowns” must wait ten weeks before they 
know whether their stories are bought or re- 
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“No, thanks, just brousing” 


jected. Of course there’s a reason for it. The 
“slush” (yes, unfortunately this is what edi- 
tors call “unsolicited” manuscripts), is sent 
to outside readers first, and this takes time. 
But ten weeks! 

Hillman Periodicals, Inc. is at 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 17. The editor is 
Mrs, Suzanne Hilliard. 


Department of It-Should-Happen-To-You 


Allen Drury’s Advise and Consent has been 
on the best-seller lists for more than a year 
and a half and the play based on this novel 
is a smash hit on Broadway. But according 
to the contract between Doubleday and 
Pocketbooks, the paperback reprints of this 
book may not be published before the hard- 
backs are off the best-seller lists, and dropped 
to a certain minimum weekly sale. The type 
has been set, and everyone is waiting im- 
patiently for the book to stop being a hard- 
cover best-seller, and start being a soft-cover 


best-seller. 


Nicholas Darvas, the dancer, author of How 
I Made $2 Million in the Stock Market, 
has been a victim of bad luck, too. Whatever 
happened in Wall Street, the book has been 
on the best-seller list for some seven months 


and has probably sold close to 200,000 copies. 
But New York State Attorney General Louis 
J. Lefkowitz, whose duty it is to investigate 
alleged frauds in the investment field, has 
charged Mr. Darvas with “fraudulent prac- 
tice” in his “investment advice.” In retalia- 
tion, Mr. Darvas is suing Mr. Lefkowitz for 
libel to the sum of $5 million. 


John Steinbeck’s newest novel, The Winter 
of Our Discontent is not coming out until 
June. But already arrangements have been 
made for serialization in McCatv’s in four 
installments, beginning with the May issue, 
and for condensation in the Reader’s Digest 
Condensed Books in the July book. Also, a 
sale has been made to MGM which is said 
to be under the most generous terms MGM 
has ever agreed to. 


Alan Caillou’s forthcoming novel, Rampage 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts) , has been sold to 
Ray Stark for screen production for the re- 
ported price of $100,000. 


Notes 


The lunch story to end all lunch stories: 
There is an aprocryphal anecdote making the 
rounds that Ben Hecht, said to be the highest- 
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priced screen writer, getting tired of having 
his brains picked at lunch, has established a 
wage scale for all TV executives: $2500 for 
lunch, $5,000 for dinner. Do I hear lower 
bids? 


Sey Chassler has been appointed executive 
editor of Repsoox. Mr. Chassler left the 
post of editorial director of THis WEEK 
MacazZINE to assume his new position with 
Repsook. He had previously been associated 
with several other national magazines in 
various editorial capacities. 


It’s too late now to do anything about your 
income tax for the year 1960, except fill out 
the form and write your check. But if you 
expect 1961 to be a banner year for you (and 
I hope it will be) here are a few things you 
may do: Arrange a “spread forward” ar- 
rangement with your publisher, so that in- 
stead of a lump sum paid in one year, the 
payments may be divided over a longer 
period. If you are embarked on a long proj- 
ect, keep a record of the time you spend on 
it. Then, through a “spread-back” arrange- 
ment you may divide the income into several 
years rather than one. This calls for an expert 
in literary law. 

Let’s assume that 1961 is such a top-notcher 
for you that for tax reasons you’d rather re- 
ceive additional moneys from your publisher 
in 1962. The publisher, however, may find it 
desirable to pay out more money in 1961. 
If he mails you the check on December 31, he 
may take his deductions in 1961. Since you, 
however, will not receive the money until 
1962, that is the year involved for you. 


By the time you read this, many of you will 
have forgotten the plane collision in Brook- 
lyn which took 146 lives. But it is fresh in my 
mind, not only because I live only 4 blocks 
away from the disaster area, but also because 
this tragedy showed me how many friends 
I have. For two days I could scarcely move 
from the telephone. Calls came in from every 
part of the country, some from people who 
had never met me personally—who knew 
me only through my correspondence course 
and criticism service, or through these mar- 
ket notes I write every month. Then came 
the telegrams and the many, many letters. 
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Thank you, thank you for remembering me. 
It is a sobering experience to realize how far 
a’small voice can carry, and how rich a cho- 
rus it can bring in return. 


Contests and Awards 


Robert Mezey, age 25, a resident of San 
Francisco and a holder of a Fellowship in 
Poetry at Stanford University, has won the 
1960 Lamont Poetry Selection for his first 
volume of poems, entitled, The Lovemaker. 
Announcement of the winner was made by 
Mrs. Stephen Vincent Benet, chairman of 
this year’s contest for the Academy of Amer- 
ican Poets, which sponsors the annual com- 
petition. Mr. Mezey’s manuscript was sub- 
mitted by the Cummington Press, Iowa City, 
and won in competition with manuscripts 
entered by 39 publishers. Publication in book 
form is assured under the contest terms. 


Doubleday & Company, Inc., announced re- 
cently, that its second annual Doubleday 
Catholic Prize contest opened January 1, 
1961. Offering prizes in three categories, the 
contest seeks to encourage authors and to 
stimulate interest in all fields of Catholic 
writing. The contest is open to all authors, 
new or established, Catholic or non-Catholic, 
writing in the English language. 

Granted at the judges’s discretion, each of 
the three awards carries a prize of $5000 as 
a guaranteed advance royalty against the 
author’s earnings. The categories are: 


1. Fiction: for the best novel of Catholic 
interest, whose theme and treatment embody 
Catholic principles and values. 

2. Biography: for the best biography of a 
Catholic figure whose life and activities con- 
stitute a significant contribution to the Cath- 
olic heritage (an autobiography by a Catho- 
lic is also eligible in this category). 

3. Non-fiction: for the best book of non- 
fiction which personifies the spirit of Cathol- 
icism as propounded in the teachings and 
tradition of the Church. 

Further details about the contest may be ob- 
tained by writing The Doubleday Catholic 
Prize Contest, c/o Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. ¥. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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FREE-LANCE 


TO 
EDITOR 


| | 
By Frank Versagi Leonia \ 
Dp 5 , = nel 


Not very long ago I received several hun- 
dred dollars for an article I had been asked 
to prepare for a national shelter magazine. 

Fondling the check, my wife and I couldn’t 
help recalling the time, some ten years ago, 
when we could literally have papered the 
walls of my makeshift study with rejection 
slips; when my wife would thoughtfully, but 
untruthfully, tell me the mailman hadn’t 
passed yet when I called home each day on 
my lunch hour; when a handwritten notation 
on a printed rejection slip was as a ray of sun 
through a gray overcast, and a check for 
$12.50 from a religious journal was an occa- 
sion for sincere, even extreme, jubilation. 

Now, with three years of technical writing 
and editing behind me, it is clear how much 
valuable time I wasted as a free-lance writer 
through ignorance and naivete, through er- 
rors both in mechanics and attitude; a sum- 
mary of this evaluation should prove helpful 
to other beginning writers. 

Most of what I have to say applies mainly 
to the writing of non-fiction; technically 
trained and generally undemonstrative, I 
find it extremely difficult to write fiction, and 
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it is not coincidental that I have been unable 
to sell any of the little fiction I have at- 
tempted. 

Acquiring a professional attitude is difficult 
for the beginning writer to accomplish be- 
cause he conducts most of his work in a pro- 
fessional vacuum; he has almost no knowl- 
edge of what happens in publishing houses. 
His acquaintance with other writers may be 
non-existent or limited to writers’ clubs, 
whose other than social value is questionable, 
but where one can at least meet others with 
equivalent ambitions. 

While it is impossible to overcome com- 
pletely, the active anticipation of either ac- 
ceptance or rejection must be kept under 
control, if for no other reason than that it 
consumes mental energy which should be 
used on more writing or on solving family 
problems. The old psychological saw to the 
effect that worry never solves anything can 
validly be extrapolated to, “Thinking about 
it won’t get the manuscript handled any 
sooner.” 

The longer one waits, anticipatingly, for a 
reply, the more one is sure that the delay is 
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because the manuscript has been favorably 
received and is being discussed by senior edi- 
tors. So the disappointment when the manu- 
script returns is magnified—draining still 
more mental energy from more profitable or 
beneficial occupations. 

While it is advantageous for the writer to be 
enthusiastic about, and believe in, any piece 
he has written, it is unprofessional to hope 
that an editor will jump for joy and wire his 
reactions, even if he likes the material and 
decides to use it. You will hear in time—get 
to work on something else. (On the other 
hand, there is no excuse—even for the busiest 
publishing house—for not sending acknowl- 
edgement of receipt of an article. Too many 
editors have forgotten the horrible feeling 
that comes with wondering if all one’s hard 
work has been lost in the mail.) 


“Clipper Mentality” 


There is one facet of the unprofessional atti- 
tude which manifests itself in mechanics. I 
call it “clipper mentality.” 

So many new writers are preoccupied with 
the fear of running out of ideas that they take 
too literally the suggestions in many writing 
courses that “ideas are to be found in every 
daily newspaper.” These writers spend time 
regularly clipping bits and pieces which seem 
to offer germs on which to grow an article. 
Thus: 

“AFL-CIO Neutral in Primary”’—germ: 
should labor be in politics? 

“Repair Bill for Roads $28 Million”— 
germ: the different types of roads, their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, first and life 
costs. 

“Tigers Sign U of M Star for $30,000”— 
germ: are bonuses good for the game? 

*500 Die in Tidal Wave”’—germ: what 
causes tidal waves; can they be prevented or 
controlled? A history of major catastrophies. 

The list is endless. 

The writer with a clipper mentality again 
wastes mental energy, this time by getting on 
his horse and riding off in several directions 
at once. Obviously, the free-lance writer, 
who is working full time at another job, can- 
not be knowledgeable on more than a very 
few fields of human endeavor or a very few 
bodies of knowledge. It is amateurish to ex- 
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pect to be able to turn out worthwhile articles 
on baseball, tidal waves, union political ac- 
tivity, and road building without much, 
much more time than the average free-lance 
writer can afford to spend on a story. 

A staff writer, of course, or a free-lancer 
who has been assigned a topic, can go ahead 
with the necessary research to prepare a first- 
rate article. 

The beginning writer who attempts the 
many-faceted approach to writing inevitably 
turns out superficially written material which 
an editor immediately classifies as such. 

I recall doing a three-part series on the 


religious implications of the new physics for 


a small, necessarily low-paying religious jour- 
nal. In preparation for the article, I read 
three books, a couple dozen articles, and 
scanned other literature. The letter of ac- 
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ceptance said, “This is one of the finest pieces 
of writing it has been my duty to accept. The 
preparation which went into this writing is 
obvious.” Pertinent to the point I am mak- 
ing, the editor concluded, “You would be 
surprised at the number of would-be writers 
who just put anything down on paper, ob- 
viously with no prior thought of preparation, 
and expect to sell.” 

I was not very surprised, for I was just then 
coming to realize that I had been guilty of 
the same type of sloppy writing, not sloppy 
in the sense of grammar and style, but in 
preparation. 

I understand the feeling that causes poorly 
prepared material. The writer is pressed for 
time; he is trying to supplement his income, 
usually, and his only tangible sense of accom- 
plishment comes from seeing words appear 
on paper in his typewriter. This shallow atti- 
tude is encouraged by writing courses which 
encourage the writer to turn out material 
every day and keep it circulating through the 
mails. 

This is fine—if you are merely rewriting 
press releases or clippings; the suggestion is 
foolish, even destructive, if applied to cre- 
ative writing. 

Consider my work. I turn out a weekly 
technical column in addition to writing gen- 
erally technical stories and features. I have 
estimated that I spend less than 8 hours a 
week at the typewriter. The rest of the time is 
spent in research, interviews, and in thinking 
about what I intend to write. 

Last year I won an award for a 28-week 
series of articles on education and training. 
I gathered information on-and-off for nine 
months before I wrote a single line. When I 
finally sat down at the typewriter, it took 48 
hours of typing to get the series on paper. 
The point is, however, that I could not in 
justice, sit down to write the first word until 
I had spent hundreds of hours in prepara- 
tion. 

These two facts—that it is impossible for 
one person to be knowledgeable on more 
than a very few subjects and that many more 
hours must be spent in the preparation than 
in the writing of a significant article—make 
it mandatory for the would-be writer to con- 
centrate on those few subjects which interest 
him most or with which he is most familiar. 


When I attempted to write on everything 
from soup to nuts, I sold almost nothing. 
When I began concentrating on my two 
pet areas, science/technology and _ philoso- 
phy/morals, I began to sell. Indeed, my tech- 
nical writing led to my present position, and 
I am free now to expand my studies in the 
latter field, both for my own edification and 
for any future writing I do in that field. 


Why Do You Write? 


It is important for the new writer to ask 
himself why he wants to write. Samuel John- 
son’s “No man but a blockhead ever wrote 
except for money” is all wrong. 

Any writer worth anything to anyone but 
himself has a personal mission; he is trying to 
help people, to educate, to inform, to amuse. 
The fee I will receive for this article is less 
than the pay I will receive for spending the 
same amount of time on another article. I 
frankly admit my motive for writing this 
piece is to attempt to save some new writers 
some of the disappointments and frustrations 
which I experienced in those first years of 
writing. 

But not all of them. It is important for a 
writer to experience acceptance and rejec- 
tion, elation and disappointment, if he is to 
mature into a man with something to say. 
He who can’t keep going after several years 
of a high ratio of rejections-to-acceptances ; 
he who follows Johnson’s advice and writes 
solely, even primarily, for money—neither 
of these will stay in the game long enough to 
make a worthwhile impression. Christ’s ad- 
vice, “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
all other things will be added unto you,” can 
be restated for the writer: Seek ye first to 
have something to say; the checks shall fol- 
low. 

The preceding discussion concerned itself 
primarily with attitude, because state of 
mind is so important to producing salable 
copy and because the writer’s attitude at a 
given moment influences the mechanics of 
his operation. Looking back at the increasing 
success which finally led to my giving up a 
steady job to write, I can see several mechan- 
cial aspects that need comment. 

1. Don’t waste time on repeated rewriting. 
This rule assumes that you already have 
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command of the language. (In spite of the 
statements in writing-course advertisements, 
everybody cannot write, just as everybody 
cannot cook, develop economic theories, 
build a cabinet, or understand relativity.) 
If you need consciously to concern yourself 
with sentence structure, punctuation, the 
choice of words, let’s be honest; you’re in the 
wrong business. 


Given this command of the language, most 
of us can say reasonably well the first time 
what we want to impart to our readers. Some 
tightening of sentence structure, some bor- 
rowing from Roget to add a little color to a 
paragraph, transposition of a few lines are 
fine in going from rough draft to finished 
articles. If you love writing and words, you 
will never be satisfied with every word and 
sentence in a finished article, no matter how 
many times you rewrite. But if you contin- 
ually alter the work, you may find that you 
have ended with wonderfully colorful prose 
—which says nothing. 


Some professional writers recommend the 
beginner not waste time at all on rewriting, 
that his first draft be the final article and 
be sent off to the editor. I consider this un- 
realistic. Sure, those of us who write for a 
living can turn out acceptable copy the first 
time through, but this is expecting too much 
from a part-time writer. Further, on truly 
difficult assignments, even pros will rough 
draft, let the thing stand awhile, then re- 
write it. 

2. Keep the manuscript neat, but don’t feel 
that each sheet must be completely free from 
strikeovers, erasures, or inked corrections. 
Your time is too valuable to retype 250 words 
because one line has a mispelling. And, if 
your material is good, the editor is not going 
to reject it because you inked in a couple 
corrections. Conversely, the neatest manu- 
script in the world won’t sell if it has nothing 
to say to the editor’s readers. 

3. Do not make the mistake of writing 
duplicate or multiple stories and sending 
them off to non-competing magazines. Writ- 
ers who contribute to business papers are 
notoriously guilty of this practice; the theory 
is that a subject of general interest, say inven- 
tory control, will be of interest to Air Con- 
ditioning News, Iron Age, and a few others. 

The weakness in this theory is that an 
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article intended for multiple submission must 
be written in general terms. The specific 
terms, the frames of reference pertinent to 
each business or discipline will be lacking, 
and therefore the article will more often 
than not be unacceptable. 


4. Promise yourself: Never, never write a 
non-fiction article without querying an edi- 
tor first. Again, this rule applies to a piece 
which will take some research and prepara- 
tion, not to be a simple rewrite of a clipping 
or press release. 

Look at it this way. Since you are not 
actually in the field you will be writing about, 
you cannot know what is currently of inter- 
est to the editor. Worse, something which is 
new to you may be stale to the magazine 
readers. It takes ten or twenty minutes to 
send off a query or two; if several editors 
turn down the idea, you’ve lost little more 
than some postage. And you’ve determined 
that what you consider a hot idea is not even 
lukewarm. 

Further, if you receive an affirmative reply 
to a query, and you have any writing ability 
at all, you are almost assured of a sale— 
unless you fail to write your article to the 
specifications you outlined in your query. 


5. If you want your opinions published, 
contribute letters to the editor—gratis; don’t 
attempt to peddle them in a paid-for-article. 
Unless one has already become well known 
to an editor’s readers, one’s opinions are not 
likely to be of interest. It’s unfortunate, but 
nevertheless true, that nonsense spouted by 
a celebrity gets printed, while wisdom by an 
unknown goes unpublished. 

C’est la vie. Instead of complaining, get 
yourself well known enough so editors will 
print your nonsense too! 

5. Get to know as many editors as possible, 
even if you must plan your vacation to help 
you do this. Not for political reasons, but to 
get over that feeling that there is something 
mystical involved in the processing of your 
manuscript. Finding out that the great white 
father is just another competent man, with 
some characteristics you may like or not, is 
a necessary step toward maturity for the 
beginning writer. 

6. If you aren’t quite sure what fields you 
would like to concentrate on, spend at least 
(Continued on page 46) 
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The Writer’s Only Problem 


By Hayes B. Jacobs 


I don’t know about you, but I’m pretty sick 
of writers pretending to have so many prob- 
lems. How to write, for example. Or where to 
sell what they’ve written. Whether the 
comma goes inside or outside the quotes. 
Whether to mail manuscripts flat, folded, or 
rolled up in a tube. How to move to New 
York. How to “get” an agent. How to con- 
struct an intriguing lead. How to move out 
of New York. How many r’s in occurred. 
How to collect royalties from the Soviet 
Union when they have not been published 
there. How to flatter editors. Etc., etc. You 
know. 

It’s time, according to my watch, that one 
of us writers stand right up here and confess 
that there is only one real problem that 
plagues us all. And that is how to keep from 
committing mayhem ‘on our inquisitive 
friends. 

Nobody in any other pursuit I know of has 
this problem. Only writers, There is some- 
thing—just one thing—that everyone wants 








to know, and he is going to break his neck 
finding out, the minute he learns there is a 
real live writer in the room. Watch him make 
his way to the writer. Watch him run across 
the room, spilling his drink, bumping into 
people, pushing, jostling, nudging in his ea- 
gerness to reach this peculiar man or woman 
—the writer—and ask his question, which is, 
not to beat around the intriguing lead an- 
other second: “How much money do you 
make?” 

I had not been a “selling” author ten min- 
utes until I discovered this. The happy Sat- 
urday morning I got news of my first sale I 
was pretty pleased, proud and excited, and 
I got on the telephone to call a few friends. 
When I told them I'd sold a short story to 
Harper’s, out they came, one right after the 
other, with the question: 

“Does Harper’s pay very much?” “Con- 
gratulations . . . and say, I imagine they pay 
pretty well too, don’t they, or do they?” “I’m 
very happy for you; it must be a great satis- 
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... they pictured me in a garret 


faction; and of course it’s profitable, too, or 
is it?” “Now don’t tell me unless you want to, 
but would something like that pay you 
enough to make it worth your while?” 
“There’s something I’ve always wondered, 
and that is, just how much. . .” 

As the days passed the questions mounted, 
forming a gigantic pile of subtlety. I had to 
hire a man to help me move my rejection 
slips around, to make room for it. Friends, 
business associates, casual acquaintances— 
doctors, lawyers, teachers—well-bred, polite, 
restrained people who had never before 
dreamed of asking me the amount of my 
salary, how much I had in savings and check- 
ing accounts, the price of my new suit, would 
inevitably pop the question. Some of them, 
afraid of being thought devious, would come 
right out with it: “How much did you get 
for it?” 

Well, at first, when I recovered from the 
initial shock, I did what I’ve always done 
with the unnecessarily inquisitive. It was fun, 
too. I pegged that Harper’s fee at every- 
thing from $39.95 to $2500 plus expenses. 

“Expenses? Do they pay your expenses?” 

“Certainly. What do you think they are, 
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cheap? Why, there’s all that paper, and type- 
writer ribbons, and then the refund of back 
postage for all those earlier rejects—oh, all 
kinds of odds and ends.” 

“Really? How interesting!” 

But I’ve since learned that the truth, prop- 
erly cloaked in the rich raiment of profes- 
sional, publication lingo, pleases even more 
than outright prevarication. They like to feel 
they’re getting the real, inside dope, and the 
more detailed you make it the bétter. 

My next sales were to THE SaTurDAY RE- 
view and THe New Yorker. This really 
made things interesting because now there 
were contrasts to be drawn. The inquisitive 
can draw a contrast with a very free hand, 
and make it look like one, too. The questions 
became much more involved: 

“Say, that’s great. Now tell me—would a 
magazine like THe New YorKER pay more, 
or less, than Harper’s?” “THe SaturDAy 
REvIEw piece was short, you say. Now does 
that mean you didn’t get much for it?” “I’m 
trying to remember ; did you ever tell me how 
much you got for your first story? I was 
wondering if you automatically got more 
money now. How does that work?” “Would 
you mind—I’m just curious—did you get 
more from THE New Yorker than from 
Harper s—and if so, about—you don’t have 
to tell me exactly but—about how much?” 
“Now I’ve always wondered so I’m just go- 
ing to ask you, point-blank . . .” 

My answers, too, now tended toward com- 
plexity. The financial segments of the pub- 
lishing world may have suffered a bit at my 
hands but I had a grand time: 

“Well, you see, THE New Yorker isn’t as 
old as Harper’s, so things are figured on a 
different basis. HARPER’s pays you under the 
English metric system, dividing, of course, by 
your word rate, which is established, exclu- 
sive of electroplating and foreign rights, by 
prior agreement, unless they find their space 
is short, in which case you are required to bill 
them through the Author’s Guild. THe New 
YorKER, on the other hand, pays by the inch, 
or after you’re established, by the pica. This 
is set up by Shawn, personally, at the time of 
purchase, and varies according to the num- 
ber of cartoons they have scheduled. Over- 
matter and boldface material brings in a little 


extra, too. Of course there’s a flat basis of 
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$2500 minimum for everything, at both mag- 
azines.” 

“Really?” 

I love the $2500 figure, and use it often. In 
the case of THe Satrurpay Review I have 
described it as an advance against royalties, 
“which are, of course, pro-rated among the 
reviewers and the contributors to Martin 
Levin’s Phoenix Nest column and paid semi- 
annually on acceptance, and refunded in the 
event that 12-point type has been used, with 
$2500 as the weekly minimum, divided be- 
tween author and editor, whichever is less.” 

This type of explanation always satisfies. At 
least the questioner usually nods slowly to in- 
dicate gradual comprehension. Every busi- 
ness or profession has its jargon, after all, he 
supposes. And he did hear a damned attrac- 
tive figure, didn’t he? 

After I had begun to sell my literary wares 
with some regularity I quit my job and be- 
gan to free-lance. This act, the news of which 
my friends received as calmly as if they’d 
been told Grant had just risen from his tomb, 
brought forth a new and different barrage of 
pointed interrogation, and I was forced to 
sharpen my spears of response. 

The immediate assumption, of course, was 
that whereas before, I had been able to feed 
and clothe myself and my wife so that we 
breathed, moved about, and roughly re- 
sembled middle-class Americans, paying all 
of the most pressing creditors and belonging 
to swank groups like Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, and could even jingle a little change 
in my pockets, now, as a free-lance, I would 
be living strictly hand-to-mouth, depending 
on occasional kind dinner invitations for a 
square meal and certainly, just as soon as I 
could locate one, would be moving into an 
unheated garret. Not that they didn’t admire 
my courage. 

They could not imagine my now having 
even basic necessities. “How will you like giv- 
ing up Scotch?” asked one well-meaning 
friend. 

“Isn’t it going to be difficult, scaling down 
your standard of living?” another wanted to 
know. 

“Now I have no idea what you get for the 
things you write but is it really enough to live 
on? I mean—how much did you get, for 
example, for the last .. .?” 


At first I bristled. There was one woman 
who smiled ever so sweetly. “And how does 
it feel now,” she asked, “being at home all 
day, with no check coming in?” 

I told her it felt fine, that after writing for 
hours who would have the energy to endorse 
a check, let alone walk a whole block to the 
bank? 

But soon I took a mellower attitude. I told 
those who inquired after our new, pitifully 
low standard of living that it was not going 
to be a novelty to me or my wife. “Both our 
parents were on relief, you know, from the 
time they were married, and I was actually 
born in the backroom of a Salvation Army 
shelter. Never tasted a piece of fresh fruit 
till I was twenty, and my army cot was the 
first real bed I ever slept on.” 

“You’re kidding,” one fellow said. “Aren’t 
you... really?” 

He turned and walked away, shaking his 
head. But in a second or two he was back. 
“Oh say, I forgot to tell you,” he said. “I 
liked that last story I saw of yours. I was 
wondering . . . about how much does a piece 
like that bring in, anyway?” 

“That piece? Why, I didn’t get anything 
for that,” I said. ““That’s what we writers call 
a prestige piece. Appearing in a magazine 
like that, with such a huge circulation, is 
valuable publicity, after all. So in this case, 
I paid them.” 

“T see,” he said. “So that’s how that works. 
Now . . . how much, just on an average, 
would you have to pay for a thing like that?” 
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TO 
MAKE 
A 
LONG 


STORY 
SHORT 


By Agnes V. Ranney 


Anyone can write a long story. But to make 
a long story short—that’s the challenge fac- 
ing writers who want to be published. 

For an example I have only to reach as far 
as my “re-written” file. Here is a returned 
script of an eight-part serial I’d hopefully 
submitted to a juvenile monthly. With it is a 
letter from the editor beginning: “We think 
your plot is interesting and unusual, but . . .” 
The “but” goes on for two and a half pages, 
single-spaced, and is liberally laced with 
phrases like “might be condensed,” “could be 
eliminated,” “too much wordage.” If the 
story could be condensed to half its length, 
said the editor, it might be suitable for their 
publication. 

To be told that one has used twice as many 
words as necessary to tell a story is not flat- 
tering. But since I consider any personal 
words of comment from an editor as pennies 
from heaven, I took a deep breath and 
plunged in. 

Because this story was an extreme example 
of what not to do, and because I do not yet 
claim to be an expert, some of the things I 
discovered during the rather harrowing ex- 
perience may be of use to other writers who 
still have something to learn. 
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To make a long story short, here are five 
things I found to do that cut down wordage 
without damaging the story. 


1. Start later. Is your first incident really 
necessary to the plot? Your first page? Your 
first chapter? Could the incidents be told in a 
brief flash-back? These are not recommended 
for young children’s stories, but are fine for 
those nine-to-twelve and beyond. Even with 
the younger ones you can explain that Nancy 
is going to visit an aunt and uncle on a ranch 
in the west in much fewer words than you 
can show her on the long train trip. 

2. Cut down description. There are several 
reasons why one is inclined to go overboard 
on description. Our teachers encouraged us 
to write long descriptive passages in school 
compositions. We remember books we’ve 
read—those of Zane Grey, for example. 
Though many readers skimmed over the 
pages of description, I enjoyed them—they 
were fine on long winter evenings. But, in 
this age, no one has patience with paragraphs 
of description. Even on an actual trip to an 
interesting spot, children are not enthralled 
by scenery. They are apt to forget the Grand 
Canyon but remember the flavor of the ice 
cream cone they had on the trip home. 

I find myself especially tempted to spin out 
the description if my scene is based on happy 
childhood memories. I enjoy reminiscing so 
much that I want the reader to see every 
mountain peak and waterfall. But if it is not 
essential to the story, I’ve learned to leave it 
out. 

Then shall the scene be bare, like the stage 
in the play OurTown? No—setting is essen- 
tial. But it can be worked into the action, 
here a little and there a little. “Nancy would 
have lingered to listen to the wind singing 
through the pine needles, but Dick was call- 
ing her to come see his lambs,” can take the 
place of a sentence of pure description. 

3. Reduce the number of characters. If 
they are not necessary to the action, leave 
them out. It takes far fewer words to tell that 
a neighbor stopped by the ranch with the 
mail than it does to introduce him, even 
briefly, with cumbersome description and 
conversation. If this means cutting out a 
character who’s a favorite of yours, save him 
for another day. There’s always another 
story to write. 
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4. Be specific. Avoid the general statement 
illustrated by a specific one, Let the sharp 
image stand alone. “Darkness was coming on. 
The sun had set and deep shadows crept out 
from the pine woods,” is an example. Cut out 
the first sentence and the meaning is the 
same. Dozens of words can be saved in this 
way. 

Colorless words and phrases like “there 
was” and “ she wore” can be cut out. “A 
bubbling stream tumbled down the hillside” 
says the same thing as “There was a bubbling 
stream tumbling down the hillside,” and in 
fewer words. “Her yellow dress was lovely 
with her dark hair,” is more effective than 
“She wore a yellow dress which was lovely 
with her dark hair,” as well as shorter. 

5. Stop sooner. As soon as the problem is 
solved, the mystery unraveled, the prize won, 
the climax reached, gather up the loose ends 
as quickly as possible and stop. This necessity 
to bring the story to a quick, satisfying end 
poses a problem with some of the religious 
magazine editors, who like the moral lesson 
to be subtle yet plain enough for the slowest 


reader to catch. I find that a summing up by 
one of the young characters in a sentence or 
two of his own words is usually the most 
effective way to do this. 

“But,” you may ask, “why all this emphasis 
on cutting down? Children love stories that 
go on and on. I’ve read to them—I know.” 
It’s true that a person reading aloud to a 
child could, like the brook, go on forever— 
especially if the child has one eye on the 
clock and is hopefully putting off bed time. 
But the child is not the editor. His eye is on 
the space in his magazine as well as on his 
budget. Two short, snappy stories are more 
than twice as good as one long rambling one. 
He has a multitude from which to choose, so 
make yours the most appealing. And if you 
find it painful to think of cutting out all those 
lovely words, ask yourself this question: 
Would I rather have a 3000 word manu- 
script in my file, or a 1500 word story in 
print? (Incidentally, by following the points 
set down in this article, I was able to chop, 
channel and shave the rejected series men- 
tioned earlier, and turn a miss into a hit. 
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“My working title is “Inside John Gunther.” 





























































' DONT 
OVERLOOK 
YOUR 
BACK YARD 
NEWSPAPER 
MARKET 





By Bob Reiss 


F ree-lance writers, particularly those trying 
to enter the field, are missing a big bet when 
they overlook the largest and easiest-to-sell 
market in the world. 

That market is the weekly and small daily 
newspaper field wide open and eager to buy 
feature stories. 

Throughout the United States, there are 
9,293 weekly and semi-weekly newspapers 
and 1,854 daily newspapers, according to the 
N. W. Ayer Directory. Most of these are 
small-circulation (under 5,000) and al- 
though only a few pay big money they are 
easy to sell and in constant need of local 
stories. 

This market is easy to sell because almost 
without exception small newspapers are un- 
derstaffed and overworked. For this reason 
anyone coming through the front door with 
a story that can be used is welcomed with 
open arms. Along with the small pay goes the 
satisfaction of having your work not only 
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printed but by-lined. And what writer isn’t 
interested in seeing his words in print under 
his name? 

You are living with this market at your 
doorstep. No matter where you live, there is 
a small newspaper near you. If you live in a 
rural area the chances are that your com- 
munity or farm home is in the circulation 
zone of one or more newspapers of the small 
variety and at least one of the 100 big daily 
newspapers in the United States. If you live 
in the metropolitan area your neighborhood 
is probably served by a suburban or neighbor- 
hood weekly newspaper as well as your met- 
ropolitan daily. 

The biggest advantage of writing for the 
small newspaper market is that it is easy and 
fast. In the time that it would take you to re- 
search and write one article for a slick maga- 
zine you can write and probably sell 50 ar- 
ticles to this market. 
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Choosing a Subject 


As for subject matter, any writer worth his 
weight in used typewriter ribbons can dig 
up a half dozen stories in an afternoon. Sub- 
ject matter includes people and places in the 
circulation area of the newspaper. For ex- 
ample, there is Mrs. Minnie Jones who lives 
just down the street and has a collection of 
550 salt and pepper shakers. THe SarurRDAY 
EVENING Post probably isn’t interested, but 
if it is handled right, the chances are that 
your local newspaper is. 

And how about that old fellow who serves 
as the crossing patrolman for the school chil- 
dren. What did he do for a living before he 
retired to this job and what is his secret 
which makes children love him and share 
their greatest treasures and moments with 
him? Consider the old house on the outskirts 
of town being torn down to make way for a 
shopping center. At one time its gas lights 
shown on people who are now old and maybe 
famous, Who built it? When? What inter- 
esting stories are going to be forgotten when 
this landmark is gone? 

Another excellent source of story ideas is 
the personal column of the classified page. 
Still another is Frank Dickson’s bi-monthly 
column in W.D.: “An Idea a Day.” 

You would be amazed how one story idea 
can snowball. For instance, a woman who 
occasionally writes a piece for our newspaper 
discovered, quite by accident, that her land- 
lady was about to celebrate her 90th birth- 
day. She thought this would make a good 
story since the woman was well known lo- 
cally and highly respected for her many years 
of church work. In talking with her it was 
discovered that many years ago the old 
woman had been a nurse interested in public 
health programs and had started the county 
health department. 

Following the publication of the birthday 
story the writer rewrote the piece from a 
public health program angle for a large 
area daily. The daily newspaper story was 
read by a magazine editor, who called and 
asked the writer to rewrite it for his maga- 
zine. One idea had mushroomed into three 
article sales and the pay went from an initial 
$5 to a total of $50. Not bad for an after- 
noon’s work, 


Recently a part-time writer I know spent 
part of his vacation visiting Washington, 
D. C. Before he went on his vacation he had 
the editor of his local newspaper write a let- 
ter to the district Congressman announcing 
when he would be in Washington and re- 
questing an interview. When the writer ar- 
rived at the Congressman’s office he found 
the “red carpet rolled out.” He spent most of 
one day seeing sights that most tourists can’t 
see—with a Congressman as his guide! They 
dined in the House of Representatives dining 
room, visited committees in session, met fa- 
mous lawmakers and discussed legislation on 
the floor while the House was in session in the 
afternoon. A staff photographer from the 
headquarters of the Congressman’s political 
party took several shots of the writer and the 
Congressman and furnished scrapbook and 
newspaper-sized photos at no charge. When 
the writer got back home he turned out three 
stories, selling two to the local weekly and 
one to a neighboring daily. His checks for 
these covered most of the cost of his vacation. 

After you have sold a few stories to the 
editor of a small newspaper you will find him 
calling you with assignments. He needs and 
wants a part-time writer. Your experience in 
this field will help you in your career. There 
is absolutely no end to where this type of 
writing can lead, but before you drop this 
and run for your typewriter here are some 
tips: 

1. Know your publication. Read a few 
issues of the paper you are aiming for, and 
follow their copy style. Most newspapers fol- 
low the New York Times style book with 
modifications of their own. 

2. Meet the editor. This can be done when 
you have a story ready or just when you hap- 
pen to be passing his office. One word of 
warning, though: never bother a weekly 
editor on press day nor a daily editor before 
noon. At those times they are too busy with 
production problems to be civil, let alone in- 
terested. If in doubt, call and ask when the 
editor will be free. 

3. Don’t bother with outlines, summaries 
or sales talks. Write your story and turn it 
in. The editor is only interested in the fin- 
ished product, not your previous failures or 
successes. Be prepared to leave your manu- 
script. (Continued on page 80) 
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OPEN TO ALL WRITERS 





$3,500 


In 200 Prizes 
For Short Short Stories of 1500 Words 


SEND in your very best short-short or write 
one now for the 27th annual Writer’s Digest 
Short Short Story Contest. The contest is 
now open, and closes April 25th, 1961. 


Many of the 5,60u past prize winners got 
their very first “break” in this contest. The 
contest is open to all writers. 


Here are a few points that may help you 
write your story: (1) All varieties of stories, 
humorous, children’s stories, action, love, 
fantasy, mystery, etc., are acceptable; (2) 
Get into your story with your opening para- 
graph; (3) Your plots should be simple and 
not rely on coincidence; (4) Select story 
ideas from the life about you—people and 
places you know best. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1. All short short stories must be original, 
unpublished, and no more than 1,500 
words in length; typed or neatly written. 
Enclose stamped addressed envelope for 
return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a 
subscription (new, renewal, or exten- 
sion) to WRITER’S DIGEST. A six-month 
subscription entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter one story in this contest. A one-year 
subscription entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter two stories in this contest. No more 


than two stories can be entered by any 
one writer. 


3. All stories remain the exclusive property 
of the individual writer. The names of the 
winners will be published in a summer 
issue of WRITER'S DIGEST. All scripts will 
be returned as soon as possible. 


4. Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 
1961. Three judges will read each script 
in selecting winners. The contest is now 
open. Send your stories now. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST SHORT SHORT STORY CONTEST PRIZES 


Ist Prize 


$500.00 CASH 


2nd Prize 


$350.00 CASH 


3rd Prize 


$200.00 CASH 


4th Prize 


New York School of Photography 
Course. A complete correspond- 
ence course covering every major 
photographic field. Will enable 
you to start taking pictures as a 
pro. 


5th Prize 


Three days backstage while a TV 
or Broadway bound play rehearses. 
Travel expenses included. 


6th to 7th Prize 


Remington Quiet-Riter Eleven 
Portable. Finest machine in the 
Remington line. Its Il-inch car- 
riage takes paper sideways. 


+ 





+ 


Sth to 9th Prize 


Remington Letter-Riter Deluxe 
Portable, with outstanding tabu- 
lator set and clear device. 


10th to 11th Prize 


Remington Travel-Riter Portable. 
A light-weight machine designed 
for maximum portability. 


12th to 13th Prize 


Remington Premier Portable. Has 
a complete “office machine" 44 
character keyboard. 


14th to 15th Prize 


Remington Rem-Riter Portable. 
Rugged dependability and trim 
as an attache case with 42 charac- 
ter keyboard. 


16th to 24th Prize 


2¢ a word for each word in your 
story. 


25th to 32nd Prize 


Collaboration and marketing serv- 
ice which includes a rewrite of your 
story (if necessary) from the edi- 
tors of Writer's Digest. 


r 





33rd to 44th Prize 


Slim-Flight bag. Makes wrinkle- 
free packing a reality. 


45th to 50th Prize 


1c a word for each word in your 
story. 


51st to 70th Prize 


A trip down memory lane. 


71st to 100th Prize 


The best of Writer's Digest from 
the past 40 years. 


101st to 149th Prize 


Your personal treasury of story 
and article ideas for each day of 
the year. 


150th to 199th Prize 


Book rack. To keep those reference 
books handy. 


200th Prize 


A closer look. 





$3,500 
Contest 








(check which) 


Entry Name 
Blank Address 
ae 


00 Story enclosed. 


The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


© Enclosed is $3.50 for a one-year subscription and entry of TWO stories. 


I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short Short Story Contest. 


© Enclosed is $2.00 for a six-month subscription and entry of ONE story. 


0 Story will be sent later 


Please check one of the squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (]; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription [). 
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National High School 


Writing Awards Program Launched 


To offer talented high school students en- 
couragement in the writing field, WRITER’S 
DIGEST is sponsoring its first National High 
School Writing Awards. The program is now 
being announced to students and teachers 
throughout the country. Entries in this initial 
1961 Awards must be mailed no later than 
May 1, 1961. 

Some $1,500 will be awarded to student 
writers in cash and newest models of Reming- 
ton portable typewriters. Sponsoring teachers 
of the top 25 winners will receive the Writer’s 
Digest Library of ten outstanding books on 
all aspects of the writing profession as a 
Teacher-Appreciation Award. 

The prizes will be awarded to the fifty best 
original feature articles on any subject with 
a word limit of 500 to 2000 words. Schools 
and departments of journalism of leading 
universities across the country will judge the 
entries in conjunction with the editorial staff 
of WRITER’S DIGEST. 

To head up this project, Hazel L. Koppen- 
hoefer brings to the WRITER’S DIGEST 
staff a career of 38 years of teaching high- 
school English and journalism. “Miss Kop- 
pie,” as she is known to former students from 
coast to coast, pioneered the teaching of jour- 
nalism in high schools and devoted much of 
her free time to advising staffs of student 
publications. Her talent with young writers 
and editors resulted in school publications 
which consistently won top honors nationally 
among Class A high schools. As Youth Proj- 
ects Editor at WRITER’S DIGEST, Miss 
“Koppie” continues her lifelong dedication 
to assisting students who like to write to ob- 
tain further training in this field. 

Additional rules and prize sheets may be 
obtained by writing direct to WRITER’S 
DIGEST. 

To assist high-school students in the writing 
of feature articles, Miss “Koppie” has con- 
densed into 500 words some very practical 
writing advice. It is published below as it 
should prove helpful to all WRITER’S 
DIGEST readers interested in writing fea- 
ture articles. 
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The major universities who are cooperating 
with WRITER’S DIGEST in the judging of 
entries are: 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Winners will be notified in October, 1961, 
and the awards to be made at that time 
will be: 


First $500.00 Cash 

Second $250.00 Cash . 

Third-Fifth Remington Quiet-Riter Eleven Port- 
able Typewriter 

Sixth Remington Monarch Portable Type- 
writer 

Seventh Remington Starfire Portable Type- 
writer 

Eighth Remington Holiday Portable Type- 
writer 

9th-25th $10.00 Cash 

26th-50th Certificate of Merit Recording 


Runner-up Place 


The December issue of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST will publish the full list of winners of 
the 1961 awards. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1. High-school students in Grades 10, 11 and 12 
in public, private or parochial schools in the 
United States may enter. 

2. Each student may write and submit one original 
feature article, 500 to 2000 words in length (2-8 
pages typewritten double-spaced). Articles pub- 
lished in school papers or magazines are eligible. 

3. Type double-space or write article legibly on 
one side of Bex! size paper. Place name and 
address of student on every page, and staple 
pages together at top left. 

4. Article must be accompanied by a covering 
sheet which lists the following information : 
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. Title: of article. 

. Name and home address of the writer. 

. Age and grade of the writer. 

. Name and school address of the sponsoring 
teacher. 


ohne 


5. Stamped, addressed return envelope should ac- 
company article. 


CLOSING DATE 


6. ALL ENTRIES MUST BE POSTMARKED 
NO LATER THAN MONDAY, May 1, 1961, 
and may be mailed any time before that date. 
Entries may be mailed individually or sent with 
a group by the sponsoring teacher. 

7. Mail entries to WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


Feature Articles At Your Door 
by Hazel L. Koppenhoefer 


Why don’t you write a feature article—the most 
popular type of magazine and newspaper writing 
today? You must have ideas about the world you 
live in, the people you know, the beliefs you cher- 
ish, the activities you perform at work or play. Life 
is full of personal and family adjustments ; hobbies, 
pets, and entertainment; community customs; 
people who do extraordinary things naturally or 
natural things extraordinarily. All are subjects for 
feature articles. 

Why don’t you put down fifty nouns alphabet- 
ically : animals, archery, autographs ; banks, bowl- 
ing, bowties ; cameras, Cantonese food, cartridges ; 
diets, dogs, dreams . . . and so on? Does one word 
of your list represent an idea about which you love 
to talk with anyone who will listen? Are you an 
expert or an experimenter with a process you 
would like to explain? Do you have a cause you 
would devote your life to if necessary to see it suc- 
ceed? You have material for many feature articles. 

Or try another approach. Study a group of mag- 
azines to discover what topics are attracting writers 
and readers currently. Make a list of your hobbies 
and special interests. Compare these ideas. From 
your analysis will come a suggestion for an article 
universal enough to attract readers and close 
enough to you to encourage you to work it out. 

Now write down everything you know about your 
subject. Then do some research, for a feature arti- 
cle is based on facts. You will do well to seek news- 
papers, magazines, and books for information on 
your subject. The new writer must always beware 
of two pitfalls in research: transcribing dull en- 
cyclopedic details and purloining other writers’ 
material. Reading should help you check your 
ideas and develop them. Skilled writers use inter- 
views, questionnaires, personal experience, human 
interest, and personalities to enrich their facts. 

Now how do you write the article? Perhaps it 




























Hazel L. Koppenhoefer with editors of the Hughes 
High GARGOYLE. 


would be wise to consider first what you are not 
doing. 

(1) You are not writing fiction, inventing as you 
would in a short story. You will, however, want to 
make your narrative or exposition as exciting and 
engrossing to the reader as a story by using live 
incidents and real personalities. 

(2) You are not writing a news article, but news 
may give you facts and a peg to hang them on. You 
probably will answer the who, what, where, when, 
why, and how of news, but you are not merely re- 
porting. You must breathe life, interest, and enthu- 
siasm into facts to make them significant to the 
reader. 

(3) You are not writing a sermon or an editorial, 
but you should have a clear central idea which you 
want to demonstrate or support. Your personality 
and convictions will make your idea persuasive. 

(4) You are not writing a personal essay, though 
what you think and believe will give your article 
quality and color. 

The feature article may entertain, inform, or 
move emotionally. It is exposition embellished by 
the arts of narrative, description, and dramatic 
incidents. The style in which you write is the 
product of your mind and purpose. You will, of 
course, conform to standard practice in spelling, 
punctuation, and syntax, for you write to be under- 
stood. With your ideas clear in your own mind, you 
must try to make them acceptable to other people. 

Why don’t you write a feature article? 
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His, 1519 N. Astor, Chicago 10, Ill. Paul W. 
Fromer, Editor. Issued monthly, October through 
June; $.40 a copy; $3.50 a year. Uses devotional, 
missionary, vocational and Bible-exposition arti- 
cles, all written with the Christian university stu- 
dents in mind, and from an evangelical (conserva- 
tive) viewpoint. Buys photos rarely. Reports in 2-6 
weeks. Pays %c a word, after rewrite; $5.00 for 
professional-type photos. 


Humpty-Dumpty’s Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. Alvin Tresselt, Editor. Issued 
10 times yearly; 40c a copy. Uses material in three 
categories: (1) Stories for beginning readers, 500 
to 700 words, the shorter the better. Writers should 
know the vocabulary and subject matter used in 
primer and first readers. (2) Read-aloud stories, 
under 1000 words, typical juvenile stories which 
appeal to young children 3 to 7 years. (3) “‘Tell- 
me”’ stories for parents to read and tell again in 
their own words to their small children. These 
need a sharp climax and should allow for partici- 
pation by the children themselves. They may run 
up to 1200 words in length. Uses a little short 
poetry with appeal to the very young. Pays good 
rates, on acceptance. 


Jack and Jill, Independence Sq., Philadelphia 5, 
Pa. Nancy K. Ford, Manuscript Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.95 a year. Uses stories 
from 300 to 1500 words and serials with three or 
four 1500-word installments; also plays, puzzles, 
verse and activities. Report in about three weeks. 
Pays on acceptance. 


Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 W. 5th St., Dayton 
2, Ohio. Roy G. Lindeman, Editor. Issued weekly 
during school year. Uses short stories, 900 to 1200 
words ; serials, two and three chapters of 900 words 
each; on sports, mystery, adventure, fantasy, leg- 
end, humor to appeal to children in grades three to 
six. Minimum pay for short stories, serial chapters, 
$60. Photos and photo stories for children, $5 per 
photo. Verse, 16 lines or under at 25c to 50c a line; 
on acceptance. 
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Juvenile and Young People’s Magazines 


Junior Life, 8100 Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati 31, 
Ohio. Dana Eynon, Editor. Issued weekly ; $2.00 a 
year, or 35c per quarter when ordered in lots of 
five or more. Uses stories, 1400 to 1500 words, for 
boys and girls, 9 to 12 years of age. Interested in 
fiction with adventure, heroism, and good moral 
implication—character-building, etc. Uses illus- 
trated hobby and handicrafts articles. Reports in a 
few weeks usually. Pays 2c a word, after accept- 
ance. 


Junior World, Beaumont and Pine Boulevard, Box 
179, St. Louis 66, Mo. Dorothy Livsey, Editor. 
Issued weekly; $1.50 a year. Uses from 1000 to 
1500-word short stories; serials, 6 to 8 chapters of 
2000 words each; for junior boys and girls. Articles, 
illustrated if possible, of travel, biography, science, 
handicrafts, or general information should run 
from 100 to 1800 words. Uses poetry up to 20 lines. 
Pays $4.00 to $5.00 per 1000 words, on acceptance. 


Juniors, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Jean Richards, Editor. For boys and girls 9 toll 
years of age. Uses well-writen stories, 1500-1800 
words, that are full of action, with good plots ap- 
pealing to juniors. Serials, running not more than 
8 chapters, of from 1800 to 2000 words each, are 
in demand.Wants good poetry. Articles about peo- 
ple past and present who have done worth-while 
things. Important that all material have definite 
Christian emphasis. Pays up to lc a word on ac- 
ceptance. 


Missionary Youth, Techny, Ill. Rev. Francis J. 
Kamp, S.V.D., Editor. Issued nine times yearly; 
$2.00 a year. A Catholic youth magazine for 5th 
to 8th grade level. Uses short shorts, short stories, 
articles, fillers, and human interst pictures. Articles 
should run from 500 to 1200 words. General fiction 
for boys and girls. Should have implied moral, but 
no ‘goodie’ stories. 1500 words—2c a-word on ac- 
ceptance. Reports within a month. 


My Chum Magazine, One Penn Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Ill. Martin P. Simons, Editor. Issued monthly, 
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30c a copy ; $3.00 a year. Puzzles, hobbies, how-to 
items, short stories, continued stories, suitable for 
children 4 to 14, 1200-2200 words. Alt must be 
spiritually helpful. 1c a word, on acceptance. 


My Counsellor, 1825 College Ave., Wheaton, III. 
James R. Adair, Editor. A weekly distributed in 
Sunday Schools that uphold the Bible as God’s own 
word, a few serials of 2 to 4 parts. Stories must deal 
with problems and adventures of children, 9 to 13 
years of age, and have strong evangelical Christian 
flavor, although no preaching. Action a must. Arti- 
cles of boys and girls who are doing something un- 
usual as Christians. Object lessons from the world 
about us. No verse. Materials should be addressed 
to Ruth Tietje, Associate Editor. If interested in 
this market, write for Tips To The Writer, which 
gives detailed description of needs, and enclose 10c. 
Reports in three weeks. Pays about 2c a word, de- 
pending on quality of material, month following 
acceptance. 


One Magazine, 426 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. Uses short stories, up to 2500 words, that 
have a spiritual theme for teen-agers. Christian 
theology should be evident. Pays 1c to 1c per 
word, and buys exclusive rights unless otherwise 
specified, Articles should feature teen-age prob- 
lems; church life; interviews with public figures, 
celebrities, etc., who are Lutheran; also articles 
showing the drama in scripture and church history. 
Articles should be no longer than 1800 words. Pays 
$5 to $10 for pictures of teen-age life and church 
life. It is not necessary to query. Address scripts to 
the editor, Charles Lutz. 


Onward, 8 N. Sixth St., Richmond 9, Va. Miss 
Lola Miller, Editor. Issued weekly ; 40c per quarter. 
Junior High story paper of Presbyterian Church. 
Uses 300 to 1000-word articles. Buys fiction and 
cuts and most of material from Story Paper Syndi- 
cate. Buys poetry. Rate of payment is very low. 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. Msgr. Jo- 
seph Crowley, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. Uses almost exclusively Catholic 
articles, up to 1500 words. Photographs accepted. 
No poetry. Reports in three to six weeks. Pays 3c 
a word and up, on acceptance. 


Pictures and Stories, 201 Eighth Ave., South, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Jean Buchanan, Editor. Issued 
weekly. Uses poems and stories (950 words or less) 
suitable for use in church paper, of interest to 
children 6 to 8 years of age. Pays a minimum of 
1%c a word, on acceptance. 


Power, 1825 College Ave., Wheaton, Ill. Fiction 
should concern the problems high school and col- 
lege-age young people face. Stories should be dra- 
matic, moving, plausible, and show the reality of 
the Christian life in a natural way. Contemporary 
stories are preferred, with the protagonist a born- 
again Christian. Length is 1500 to 1700 words for 
single installments. Uses occasional serials, pre- 
ferably two or three parts. Pays usually about $30 
to $40, depending on material, and buys all rights 
unless otherwise specified. Wants real-life profile 
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SUDDENLY 


IT'S TOMORROW 
The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 


IT’S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop F a 
Writers and prepare for tomorrow’s successes. e 
le to a secon et can pay for your course 
and start you on your way as a writer. 
“Your criticism was just like a course m, short 
story writing. It was a great eat Belp 00.1 to m 
Platier, 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss ry * can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it 
right. $1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum Bsr 
ms. 75c per thousand Rn ¢ for serine of a 
words or more. P, ped self-ad 
envelope should accompany > cok ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR—TODAY 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza ——. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
censed by New York State 
I'd like to ae more. Without obligation please 
tell me about your step-by-step help. 








Name___ 





Address 
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REGISTER NOW 
HOLLYWOOD Y.M.C.A. WRITERS WORKSHOP 
10 Weeks Beginning wer. es 7-9 P.M. Fee: $20 


Featuring Arthur S. Green. one of America’s most widely 
published authors and WRITER’ ‘$ DIGEST contributor. S) 
ao Story techniques, novels, and books. Instructor will thor- 
hly analyze each student’s manuscripts and Focommend sale- 
able markets. Discussions by vited edito: Open 
inning and established Bons mtact Rollie Ayers, 
.C.A. Secretary now 
HOLLYWOOD Y. ~- A. 


1553 N. Hudson Avenue, Hollywood, Calif HO 7-4161 








Marjorie Peters & Pierre Long 
Literary Agents & Creative Writing Counsellors 


5744 S. Harper Avenue 
Chicago 37 (Plaza 2-8377) 


Interested only in writing of quality. 








Make Extra Money 
a ca 
Writing! 

You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Learn how to “write to 
sell.” Send today for free illustrated folio and Mr. 
Cooke's Bookkeeping System for Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 29 
Office, Box 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
Calif. Irwin 


Western 
Glendale, . Penna. 
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UZZELL COMPETENCE 


If you are in doubt as to the possibilities of 
competent literary help by correspondence, con- 
sider three recent successes we have had in 
Nigeria, Israel and India. Cyprian Ekwensi, 
down in Lagos, West Africa, with my help has 
had his first novel, ‘‘Jagua Nana,’’ published by 
Hutchinsons in Londcn. Herbert Russcol in Tel 
Aviv has had his first, ‘‘Kilometer 95,"’ pub- 
lished by Houghton-Mifflin and by Victor Gollanz 
in London and has sold the picture rights to 
M.G.M. Herb and I collaborated for months on 
his novel. He swears by my book, ‘‘Technique 
of the Novel.’’ Dr. (Mrs.) Kalyani Dar in Bombay 
won top prize in an All-India Short Story Com- 
petition by (she writes) closely applying the 
principles in our ‘‘Narrative Technique."’ 


What's the secret? It’s no secret; it means long 
experience in spotting publishable values, in con- 
structive help in plotting, in insisting on careful, 
patient writing, in teaching what can and must 
be learned, and always having a friendly, en- 
thusiastic interest in our writers’ success. Our 
book, ‘‘Narrative Technique”’ (stories) and ‘‘The 
Technique of the Novel’’ (novels) help our writ- 
ers grasp basic principles. We sell these books by 
return mail: $4.75 for ‘‘NT’’ and $4.00 for ‘‘TN’’. 
Our pamphlet, ‘‘Literary Services,’’ is free for 
the asking. All our criticism and teaching is han- 
dled personally by us. We have no assistants. In- 
quiries answered personally and promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


818 Monroe St. 
Stillwater, 
Oklahoma 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year (U.S.A.) 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 








YOU ASKED FOR IT! 
So the SHORT SHOP OPENS AGAIN TO 
HELP YOU AFTER 10 YEARS! 
Let’s talk it over. No obligation whatsoever. My aim? 
Fine writing for fine people. Drop me a line if interested. 
Homer B. Moffett—The Short Shop 
111 E. Illinois St., Wheaton, Illinois 
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MORE INCOME... MORE PRESTIGE 
one Greater PERSONAL Success! 

learn how to identify character fr 
pay personality traits from ordinary hand- [/ GR 
writing. Fascinating home-study training. Many Janta?uo } 
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Free. No salesman will bother you. (State age). 
INTERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, INC. 
Dept. CN-177 - - - ~- ~- Springfield 4, Missouri 





VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts. 
INCLUDE SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE 

Box 28 PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 

VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 
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articles, showing Christians from all walks of life 
and the reality of Christ in their lives. Biographical 
sketches of heroes of the faith, such as missionaries 
of long ago or historical figures who were Chris- 
tians, are used. Personal experiences are also 
wanted in either 400 to 700 words or 1,500 to 
1,700 word lengths. Uses quizzes, puzzles, fillers, 
special features and treatments. Authors interested 
in studying the needs of this magazine may write 
for their Tips to the Writer packet. Article pay- 
ment is 2-2'’%2c a word, and payment for photo- 
graphs used with articles is between $2.00 and 
$5.00. 


Primary World, Winona Lake, Ind. Helen Hull 
and Esther Roberts, Editors. (Formerly Light and 
Life Story Hour.) Issued weekly. Stories for this 
paper are being written on assignment at present. 
We need activity articles, 200 to 300 words, illus- 
trated by line drawings. Pays 1c a word on accept- 
ance. Reports in about a month. 


Progress, Lee’s Summit, Mo. James E. Sweaney, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 20c a copy; $2:00 a year. 
Uses fiction, 1000 to 2500 words, that will stimu- 
late right thinking in young people without being 
“preachy” or slow-moving. Stories should have 
both boy and girl reader interest. Uses articles that 
show how to apply Christian principles in a prac- 
tical way to the everyday problems of young people, 
but not preachy. Articles, 500 to 1500 words. Buys 
photographs (black-and-white only) and poetry. 
Reports in two weeks. Pays lc a word for prose and 
25c a line for poetry, on acceptance. 


The Queen’s Work, 3115 S. Grand Boulevard, St. 
Louis 18, Mo. Rev. Herbert Walker, S.J., Editor. 
Issued monthly, October through June; $2.00 a 
year. Catholic magazine for teen-agers. Buys no 
fiction. Uses authentic true stories, 1500 words. 
Pays 2c a word or better. No poetry. Reports in 
two weeks. 


Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. This house buys fiction only for two of its 
special-interest magazines which are distributed to 
high school students. These are Practical English 
and Co-ed. Pay from $150 to $500, on acceptance. 
All non-fiction is staff-written. Address all submis- 
sions to Scholastic Originals Editor. 


Scholastic Roto, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. June Herman, Editor. A rotogravure supple- 
ment insert for high-school newspapers, reaching 
some 1800 major senior high schools throughout 
the country. Concentrates entirely on picturing 
teen-age activities both in and out of school. Better 
watch moral angles here. Objectionable stuff can 
not be used—such as hazing, smoking, drinking. 
Contributors must anticipate needs of this publi- 
cation at least two months in advance. No fiction. 
Pays up to $300 for picture essays and up to $150 
for articles. 


The Sentinel, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. Jo Alice Haigh, Editor. Issued monthly in 
weekly parts; $1.25 a year. Uses mystery, camping, 
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adventure, humorous short stories, 1400 to 1600 
words, for boys and girls 9 to 12 years of age. Moral 
note should be present, though not unduly promi- 
nent. Information and travel articles up to 650 
words, preferably with illustrations, are wanted. 
Some serials are used, with specifications for short 
stories for each chapter. Also some poems and puz- 
zles. Pays 2c a word, on acceptance. 


Standard, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansas City 10, Mo. 
Margaret R. Cutting, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy ; $1.10 a year. Uses short stories, 2000 to 2500 
words ; articles, 1000 to 1500 words. Photographs 
of nature scenes, youth and adult life. Poetry from 
4 to 16 lines. Reports in about 60 days. Pays $3.75 
per 1000 words for prose and 10c a line for poetry, 
on acceptance. 


Stories, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Evelyn Nevin Ferguson, Editor. Issued bi- 
weekly; $1.00 a year. Uses stories, 800 to 1000 
words, planned for the child 6 to 8 years of age. 
These may be fantasy, historical, humor, or real- 
istic. Also short articles, 200 to 500 words, on things 
to make and do that will add to the knowledge of 
Biblical times. Research for this material must be 
accurate. Poetry, 4 to 16 lines. Reports in 30 days. 
Pays lc a word and up for prose and 20c a line for 
poetry, on acceptance. 


Stories for Children, Fifth and Chestnut St., An- 
derson, Ind. Mildred M. Hatch, Editor. Issued 


weclily. Uses stories, with or without photos, to in- 
terest children 5 to 8 years of age. Religious, na- 
ture, children, etc. Also uses poetry. Pays 50c to 
$2.00 for photos of children, $1.00 to $4.00 for 
poems, and $4.00 per 1000 words, on acceptance. 


Storyland, Beaumont and Pine Blvd, Box 179, 
St. Louis 66, Mo. Dorothy M. Livsey, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; $1.25 a year. Uses stories up to 1000 
words, for children under 9 years of age. Simple 
handicraft articles from 300 to 500 words, and 
drawings or photographs with child or animal sub- 
jects are used. Also poetry, not over 20 lines. Pays 
$5.00 per 1000 words for stories and articles, 75c 
per four lines of poetry, and 25c to $300 for glossy 
print photographs, according to size and subject 
matter. 


Storytime, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Jo Alice Haigh, Editor. Issued monthly in weekly 
parts; $1.00 a year. Uses stories of wholesome ad- 
ventures and achievement for children 4 to 8 years. 
Moral note should not be unduly prominent, but 
should be present. Length is 500 to 700 words. Oc- 
casionally uses brief articles about things to make. 
Uses 4- to 12-line verse. Also photographs to ac- 
company articles that interest children. Pays 2c a 
word, on acceptance. 


Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. Helen E. Hull, 
Editor. Issued weekly; $1.25 a year. Uses stories 
between 1800 and 2000 words, and 3 to 5 part 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


1 am enclosing. 


Se Sind crates 


Address 





Mrs. Colby Comes to the Rescue! 


Several months ago The Children’s Book Field by Jean Poindexter Colby, the 
single, most helpful book on the writing of juvenile books, appeared to have 
vanished from the scene. The demand for this book has been great, as it is recom- 
mended highly by writing teachers and editors. Wnrrrer’s Dicest alone has 
refunded over 200 orders after pleading with the publisher and Mrs. Colby for 
more books. A few days ago, Mrs. Colby notified us that her publisher found 
some 500 copies which had been buried behind another title in the warehouse, 
and she graciously turned these copies over to Wrirer’s Dicest. Orders will be 
_..- filled on a first-come, first-served 


Book Field at the special WD price of $3.50, which 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
Send me Jean Poindexter Colby's The Children's 
| 
1 
1 
1 
| 
1 
' 


I may return this book for full refund of my payment ‘ 
within ten days if | am not thoroughly satisfied. ' 


basis, with a ten-day money-back 
guarantee. 
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serials, slanted toward juniors. Basic requirements 
for fiction are same as for Evangel. Uses brief ar- 
ticles, 1000 words maximum, of how-to-do-it’s, with 
sketches or photos; nature, behavior, primary 
hobby articles with photos. Buys black-and-white 
photographs; also lyrical bits of nature or religious 
poetry. Reports in a month. Pays on acceptance Ic 
a word and 10c per line for poetry. 


Story World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Jean Richards, Editor. Issued monthly in 
weekly parts ; $1.00 a year (single subscription). A 
church school story paper published by The Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. Uses well-written, 
full-of-action stories, 700-900 words, to appeal to 
children 6 to 8 years of age. Stories where children 
solve their problems in Christian ways, and stories 
about Christian family life. Wants good children’s 
poetry. Reports in an average of three weeks. Pays 
up to lc a word for stories, $1 to das for poems, 
after acceptance. 


Straight, 8100 Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati 31, 
Ohio. Mrs. Bee Nelson, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$2.00 a year. Short stories with well-constructed, 
interesting, exciting plots with teen-age boys and 
girls. Stories must appeal to teen-agers and involve 
sports, mystery, school incidents, family situations, 
special days, church work, camp experiences, etc. 
Uses Bible puzzles. Photographs (8x10 black and 
white) showing teen-agers, activities, projects, 
sports. Stories, 1000 to 1800 words, 1c a word on 
acceptance. 








Tay, The Allied Youth, 1346 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Issued during the | 
school year. Published by Allied Youth, Inc., an 7) 
organization specializing in alcohol education. 7 
Want alcohol-centered stories in which the teen- 
aged hero or heroine decides it’s “smarter for teen- 
agers not to drink.” Not prohibitionist in slant, 
however. Pay 2c a word, on acceptance. Also want 
good general teen-age cartoons. Pay $5 for these. 


Teenbeat, P. O. Box 445, Phoenix, Ariz. Issued 
weekly. Raymond Lockwood, Editor. Uses any fic- 
tion or non-fiction, poetry, cartoons, photos or any 
other data as long as it pertains to teen-agers. Fic- 
tion Editor is Donald Silverman. Non-fiction Edi- 
tor is Edward Lucking. Payment for fiction and 
non-fiction is $250. Pays on publication. 


Teen Time, Winona Lake, Ind. Helen E. Hull, 
Editor. Issued weekly; $1.65 a year. Uses 
stories between 2000 and 3000 words, and serials 
with similar length installments, slanted toward 
junior highs and old juniors. Can use a short short 
occasionally. Basic requirements for fiction are 
same as for Evangel. Also wants articles from 1000 
to 1500 words and filler articles between 200 and 
500 words. Article subjects range from hobby and 
recreational ideas to young people’s service projects 
and Bible study clubs. Buys black-and-white photo- 
graphs and poetry. Reports in a month. Pays ic 
per word and 10c per line for poetry on accept- 
ance. 





Oe Bien Seis rs ee a Re me 
why play|" a 
The new writer who submits mss. which lack a 
professional revision is inviting ‘a big fall.” 
Why not send it first to WRITER’S DIGEST? 
A WD editor is at your beck and call. Your 
story, book, article, play or poem will receive 
a thorough criticism-analysis report and “blue 
pencil” editing. Reasonable rates. Marketing 
help when warranted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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“Comments from Writers: 


“T credit my first 
juvenile sale to this 





























Stories 0 Articles up to 
3,000 w — $6.00; each 
additional 1,000 words— 


Poetry up to 10 lines— 

















wonderful editor of 
yours.”—Mrs. Joy 
Mudge,Detroit,Mich. 


After rewriting 
my story, ‘A Home 
for Tom,’ as per your 
suggestions, I sold it 
on the fifth time out.” 
—Edna R. Gregory, 
Richmond Hill, Ga. 






$2.00; each additional line 
—15c. 
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one-hour or three act plays. 
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Criticism Dept. 
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iia Cincinnati 10, Ohio | 
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THE CREATIVE WRITER 


The finest, comprehensive book on writing to be published in 30 years. 


FIVE WINDOWS INTO THE WRITER’S WORLD 


1 Opportunities for Free- 

lance writers 

‘‘New Markets for Non-Fiction 
Books"’ 

“Writing for Young Children'’ 

“Big Ideas in Little Words’ 

‘How To Syndicate Your Own 
Column"’ 

“Little Bundles from Heaven'' 

**How To Be A Small! Town 
Stringer’’ 

“Confession Story Writing’’ 

**| Make $20,000 A Yeor Writ- 
ing for Trade Journals'’ 

**What Can | Learn from a 
Murderer?"’ 





2 Writing Technique 


‘How | Plot A Novel'’ 

‘Setting the Poce™’ 

“It Begins on Page 3!"" 

“Eight Steps to Professional 
Writing" 

‘Baiting the Story Trap"’ 


3 Experiences of Suc- i, The Noture and 5 Inspiration and 


cessful Writers and Editors Behavior of Publishing Reflection 
“Editor vs. Writer’’ “*Man Against White Space,"’ **The Best Job on Earth’’ 
William Seroyan by Aron M. Mathieu “I Sold itt" 


Somerset Maugham Editorial Full color paintings and photos 
John Von Druten Circulation Cartoons 

*“*L Sold itt" Advertising ‘Editor, French Underground’’ 
Camelia Uzzell Administration 
Thomas Wolfe 

Anton Chekov 

Albert Delacorte 

A. L. Fierst 

Ken Purdy 

Erskine Caldwell 


Rare replica of French Underground newspaper included with First Edition. 


FIRST EDITION READY FOR DELIVERY March 1, 1961—ORDER NOW 
From the WRITER’S DIGEST Publication An- 


nouncement: ‘'A book, like iH — ; 2 
Se sie - ~~ ae brandy ad 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
a resonant violin, is carried to its ultimate Rush my copy of THE CREATIVE WRITER prepaid. | 


achievement by a happy union of age and enclose $6.95 in full with = ee 4 pd 
. . . i i " i 

master craftsmanship in its development. Such not 100% po gre we Seoclel Reprint of Want 

a splendid union enables us to announce the See en 

publication this month of THE CREATIVE WRITER, Name 

a worthy result of a 30-year romance of a maga- 

zine (Writer's Digest) and its publisher (Aron M. Address 

Mathieu) with the field of free-lance writing and 

publishing.” 


Writer's Digest 


Zone... . State. . 














*Teen Magazine, 5959 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 
geles 28, Calif. Charles Laufer, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. Read by the 13 
to 19 age group, primarily girls. Want feature ar- 
ticles up to 1500 words on anything appealing to 
their teen-age audience. Payment varies with 
length and accompanying art. Want fiction up to 
2000 words dealing specifically with teen-agers— 
romance and humor preferred. Pay $100 to $150, 
on acceptance. Send fiction to Ralph Benner, As- 
sistant Editor. Buy 8 x 10 glossy pix with articles. 
Report within five weeks. 


Teen Talk, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
Deloris Kanten, Editor. For Lutheran readers be- 
tween 12 and 15 years. Uses fiction to 2000 words; 
articles to 800 words; occasional poem up to 12 
lines. Pays 2c a word on acceptance. Send stamp- 
ed self-addressed envelope for writer’s folder stat- 
ing editorial requirements. 


Trailblazer, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Evelyn Ferguson, Editor. Issued bi-weekly; 
$1.70 a year. Religious story paper for boys and 
girls 9 to 11 years of age. Stories should be from 
1000 to 1300 words in length; serials from 3 to 10 
chapters, each chapter no longer than 1300 words. 
Stories, which may be fantasy, historical, humor- 
ous, or realistic, should be well plotted and full of 
action for this age group. Articles should run from 
200 to 500 words and may be accompanied by 
clear, glossy prints. Such subjects as biography, 
handicraft, nature, hobbies, church projects, sports 
are suitable. Poems of 4 to 16 ‘lines, slanted for 
juniors, are used. Puzzles, activity games, quizzes, 
etc., are also used. Buys photographs. Pays Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance. 


Trails for Juniors, 201 Eighth Ave., South Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. Marion C. Armstrong, Editor. Issued 
weekly. Uses 1800- to 2200-word fiction, and poems 





on page 80. 


men like his wife seeing her. 





There are few writers who don’t need an occasional brushing up on basic 
grammar. If you’d like to see how much you remember from grammar 
school and have a little fun, too, take our— 


Grammar and Punctuation Quiz 


There are ten errors in the following paragraph. How many of them can you spot? 
Good score: 10 out of 10. Bad score (for a writer) : 8 out of 10... or worse. Answers 


That spiteful neurotic girl has ears like an elephant. There’s very few things she doesn’t 
hear. I think that she must actually lay in wait for gossip, for neither her best friend or 
her nearest relative are safe from her extremely unique reportorial skill. Not one of we 








Teens, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Dick King, Editor. Issued weekly; $1.30 a year. 
For boys and girls of junior high age. Uses 2000- 
word stories that interpret Christian ideals to 
young people. Main characters should be 13 to 16 
years. Modern backgrounds are preferred, al- 
though some Biblical stories are used. Also uses fea- 
tures on science, religion, how-to-make, vocations, 
hobbies, that are 400 words plus photographs. Will 
review good religious poetry. Cartoons are used. 
Pays $15, and up, for stories; $5, and up, for fea- 
tures with photograph; $4, and up, for articles; 
and $5 for cartoons. 


*Til 8 Stories, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Deloris Kanten, Editor. Issued weekly ; 80c a year. 
Uses character-building stories up to 900 words for 
five- to eight-year olds. These must entertain, and 
take the child a step along the way in his develop- 
ment. Uses a small amount of poetry, simple puz- 
zles, make-it articles, games. Pays 2c a word, on 
acceptance. 
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for juniors 9 to 12 years of age. Special articles on 
assignment. Reports as soon as possible. Pays mini- 
mum of 1c a word, on acceptance. Query first. 


Treasure Chest, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
Joseph G. Schaller, Editor. Issued bi-weekly during 
school year; 10c a copy; $2.00 a year. Uses short 
stories for children in 6th to 8th grades. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Reports in a month. Pays 
$55.00 per story, on acceptance. Query first. 


Twelve/Fifteen, 201 Eighth Ave., South, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. Margaret Barnhart, Editor. Pub- 
lished monthly in weekly parts for teen-age boys 
and girls. Uses short stories, 2500 to 3500 words, 
and serials of 4 to 8 chapters. Wants non-fiction 
on hobbies, nature, popular science, things to do 
and make, sports, personal welfare, human rela- 
tions. No fillers. Buys photographs, prefers 8x10 
glossies, no color. Pays 1%2¢ a word, and up, on 
acceptance. 
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The only way 
to learn to write 


HILE some gentle souls prefer to argue 
et Ce OH. 8 that babies are born with or without 
writing talent, we were long ago persuaded that skill in written 
expression, like all other mental or muscular skills, is developed 


through imitation and practice. Here at the Magazine Institute, - 


one of the few writing schools owned and operated by practicing 
writers and editors, we provide aspirants with the examples to 
imitate and the urge to practice. We hold out no vision of sud- 
den riches, nor do we pretend that writing is a simple skill that 
anyone can acquire. It is probably harder than you think to 
keep writing and writing and writing in the face of discourage- 
ment. But that is the only way we know to acquire the pro- 
fessional skill that leads to publication. We can make the way 
easier and more interesting for you, and help you keep your self- 
confidence bright. And before we enroll you for the training, we 
ask you to complete a qualifying aptitude test. There is no charge 
for this and it is fun to do. Your copy will be sent to you imme- 
diately; and we promise that no “field representative” or other 
disguised or undisguised salesman will thrust his foot inside your 
door in consequence. 


We will communicate with you by mail only. Just put 
your name and address on a postcard and mail it to: 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Dept. 83-T, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 


(Founded in 1940 and Licensed by the State of New York.) 
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Venture, 920 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. Aurelia Reigner, Editor. Issued monthly. $1.75 
a year. Slanted to boys and girls 12-14. 

“A typical issue of the magazine will contain two 
stories of about 2500 words each, one slanted to 
boys and one to girls. The boys’ story is most likely 
to deal with sports, adventure, mystery, space, or 
humor. The characters may be all boys. The girls’ 
story is most likely to deal with social situations and 
to have some boy-girl interest in it. However, girls’ 
stories may also deal with adventure, mystery, or 
humor. 

“Occasionally an issue may carry one longer 
story, with top interest and value for both boys and 
girls. We are looking for well-plotted stories, with 
plenty of action, lifelike teen-age characters, deal- 
ing with problems that are resolved in realistic 
ways. 

“Feature articles may range in length from 500 
to 2000 words, depending upon the nature of the 
material. Articles should deal with subjects of vital 
interest to junior highs—such as, physical and per- 
sonal development, manners, self-improvement, 
science, nature, hobbies, achievements of teen- 
agers, vocational information, biography. 

“If an article is illustrated by photos, these must 
be sharp, clear, glossy prints, about 8 x 10 inches, 
of professional quality. 

“We need good ideas for things to make—mate- 
rials must be inexpensive and easily obtainable ; oc- 
casional party plans; original puzzles and quizzes; 
original ideas for a humor page. 


“Short poems with real appeal to this age group 
will be used. Payment 2c a word and up on accept- 
ance.” 


Vision, Beaumont and Pine, Box 179. St. Louis 
3, Mo. Guin Ream Tuckett, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
$2.50 a year. Published for young people of the 
Disciples of Christ Church, 12 to 18 years of age. 
Uses fiction, features, cartoons, short poems, and 
photographs, all of teen-age interest. Especially 
desires articles of current interest, relating current 
happenings to teen-agers. Interested in finding 
young writers. Pays lc a word for prose and $3 and 
up for photographs. 


Walther League Messenger, 875 N. Dearborn 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. Issued monthly; $3 a year. 
Alfred P. Klausler, Editor. Uses fiction with re- 
ligious implication, written for young people, 1200 
to 1500 words. Pays Ic a word, on acceptance. 


Wee Wisdom, published by Unity School of Chris- 
tianity, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Jane Palmer, Editor. 
Issued monthly. Magazine for boys and girls under 
13 years of age, designed to help them establish 
their lives on a firm foundation of Christian prin- 
ciples. They will send their “Editorial Policy” 
brochure on request. Buy short stories up to 2200 
words for their older readers; up to 1000 words 
for the five to eight group. Use 6000 to 15,000 
word serials, each chapter limited to 2500 words. 
Pay 1% to 3c per word on acceptance. Picture and 
dot puzzles according to worth to us. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading; competent editorial treatment: able art work: punctual 
printers: copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 


read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 


If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your manuscript will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Publishers Since 1920) 


DEPT. W.D. 1715 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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FROM EXPOSITION PRESS 





Discuss Your Book With Edward Uhlan 
In Your Home Town 


Writers who want to meet with one of America’s 
leading publishers to discuss their manuscripts or 
publishing problems in frank, realistic terms can do 
so now! 

Edward Uhian, our president, will tour 72 cities 
within Six months for just this purpose. Mr. Uhlan, 
author of “The Rogue of Publishers’ Row” and 5 other 
books, offers you his 25 years of experience as pub- 
lisher, editor, writer and lecturer. 


Why You Should Act Now! 


@ If you have a manuscript, completed or not, now is 
the time to find out what your chances are. Fill in the form 
on this page and mail it to Exposition Press and you'll get 
two free brochures: What Every Writer Should Know and You 
Can Publish Your Book. if you send in your manuscript in 
advance, you will also receive a free copy of Edward Uhlian’s 
dynamic Rogue of Publishers’ Row, a book the Los Angeles 
Times called ‘‘The most important, revealing book about 
publishing.” 








What Can Authors Expect? 


Some of the questions you can expect answered in a 
personal interview are: 

@ is your manuscript suitable for publication? 

@ What is the market potential for your book—whether 
it be biography, fiction, poetry, juvenile, history, philosophy, 
text, religious or how-to? 

® How have similar books fared with us or in the book 
trade? 

@ What, in exact terms, can you expect in the way of 
editing, production, promotion, publicity, and advertising if 
your manuscript is accepted for publication? 


Good News For Exposition Authors 


Here are some of our fall achievements: 


@ Reader's Digest to reprint portion of Tadpoles 
and Unicorns. (Previously RD paid $1,000 for a reprint from 
Safer Smoking.) 

@ Playboy Magazine, in its September issue, lists 
and displays Sports Car Rally Handbook on full color 


page. 

® Ruth Stout’s best-seller How to Have a Green 
Thumb nears its 8th trade edition. Discovered and pub- 
lished by Exposition Press in 1955. (Second book: Company 
Coming.) 

@ Doubleday published Exposition -— ead Ruth Stout's 
third book, A Woman's World, in Octobe 

@ Devin-Adair will publish Ruth Stout" s fourth book 
in January, 1961. 

@ Walter Winchell gives a paragraph plug to In the 
Footsteps of Joan of Arc, starting with ‘recommended 
for your night table.’’ 

@ TV Guide features Date With Del, interview with 
Rita Dickens discussing her book Marse Ned. 

@ Phoenix House of London, England, published Ex- 
position book The Young Engineer in September. 

® Division of Textbooks, North Carolina State Board 
of Education, makes initial quantity purchase of Above the 
Rim. 

® Boston University adopts Failure of Success in 
summer curriculum. 

® 500-copy pre-publication order on The Adirondacks: 
American Playground. 

















Facts About Exposition Press 


. Here are a few items you should know about Exposition 
ress: 

@ In operation since 1936, Exposition Press has pub- 
lished over 3,000 authors. 

In 1959, Exposition Press was the 6th largest pub- 
lisher in number of books published with a record of 238 
books issued. A record! 

@ We lead all subsidy publishers in paperback and 
hard-cover reprints, multiple editions and important sub- 
sidiary-rights sales. 

@ We maintain our own warehouses for prompt ship- 
ment and sales. 

® Exposition Press now has a California office, ware- 
housing and retail bookstore at 9172 Sunset Boulevard in 
Hollywood. 





How To Make More Money 
From Your Published Books! 


We have established a Special Services Department 
for authors who are their own publishers, or who feel 
that their publishers did not promote, distribute and 
sell their books on a conscientious, professional level. 

For example, we can re-issue or distribute your book 
on sales of less than 100 copies per year. Our new ware- 
house, plus our promotion and distribution specializa 
tion, enable us to republish and sell books long after 
other publishers give up. 

Our sales in the fields of paperback reprints, seriali- 
zation, foreign reprints, special hard-cover, educational 
and industrial adoptions, and subsidiary rights, as well 
as remainder sales, may help you cash in on further 
sales of your book. 

Write to our Special Services Department for in- 
formation. There is no fee or obligation. We share the 
proceeds. 








Fill out form and mail to: Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N. Y.* 























Name 
Address City Zone State 
| WOULD LIKE Kind of Book 
1. To Meet with Edward Uhian Oo 
2. Free copy of “Rogue” O State of MS., Complete O Incomplete O 
3. Book publishing literature 0 
4. Special Services Information. 0 Date of Expected Completion 
WD-3 *West Coast Office, 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 
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Words of Cheer, Mennonite Publishing House, 
Scottdale, Penna. Helen Trumbo, Editor. Stories 
and articles should be realistic and have convinc- 
ing dialogue, appealing to 9- to 14-year-olds. 
Problems related to home, school, and community 
should present the Christian experience as definite, 
but normal under the influence of the Christian 
home and church. Stories 1500-2000 words. Arti- 
cles 800-1000. Payment upon acceptance. 


World Over, 426 W. 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Dr. Morris Epstein, Ezekiel Schloss, Editors. Is- 
sued bi-weekly, October through May; $1.75 a 
year. Published by the Jewish Education Commit- 
tee of New York. Uses stories of Jewish interest for 
youngsters aged nine to thirteen, 600 or 1200 
words per chapter. Query about articles. Photo- 
graphs of Jewish interest. Pays 3c a word and up. 


Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Day- 
ton 2, Ohio. James T. Feely, Editor. Issued weekly 
during school year; $1.60 a year. Uses short stories, 
not over 1600 words, with strong plot—mystery, 
adventure, humor, school life, etc. Also serials, two 
to six chapters or not more than 1600 words each, 
with strong plot, definite climax. Each chapter 
should end on note of suspense. Most articles are 
written on request. Interested in articles particu- 
larly pertinent or appealing to children 11 to 14 
years of age. Verse—overstocked on longer lengths, 
but buying few of four to eight lines. Query on 
ideas before writing them. Pays $100 and up for 
short stories, $175 to $450 for serials, 2c a word 
for non-fiction. 


The Young Crusader, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill. Lillian Luney, Editor. Issued monthly ; 5c 
a copy; 60c a year. Uses stories under 1000 words 
with definite total abstinence teaching. Pays Yc 
a word, on acceptance. 


Young People, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. David D. Raycroft, Editor. A weekly for Ameri- 
can Baptist young people (18-25 yrs.). Uses fiction 
with indirect religious tone: 2000 words. Non-fic- 
tion — personality sketches, historical sketches, 
young people “doing things’: 750-1000 words. 
Pic stories: 6-10 black-and-white glossies per story 
(5%2” x 7”). Pays 1 cent per word on acceptance. 
Buys first rights. 


Youth, Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. Fic- 
tion should be character-building or with some 
basic religious implications without being preachy. 
1500-2500 words. Special article needs in the per- 
sonality profile, how-to, and current affairs areas. 


750-1500 words. 


Youth for Christ Magazine, 109 N. Cross St., 
Wheaton, Ill. Warren Wiersbe, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. Youth 
magazine slanted for 14 to 20 age bracket. Ma- 
terial should have a definite evangelical tone but 
should avoid preachy emphasis. Article length is 
around 1500 words. Fiction should have action 
and youth characters. Uses personality pieces on 
successful business, professional and sports people 
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with Christian backgrounds. Needs articles help- 
ing youth in meeting today’s problems. Uses car- 
toons which have teen slant. Pays $5 for cartoons. 
Pictures with youth slant are used. Pays up to $40 
for fiction; lc a word for all other material; $5 
and up, per picture. 


Youth’s Comrade, 6401 The Paseo, Box 6076, 
Kansas City 10, Mo. Wants fiction that vividly 
portrays definite Christian emphasis on character- 
building values without being preachy. Setting, 
plot and action should be realistic. Length is up 
to 2500 words. Also uses serials‘ of six to eight 
chapters with each chapter not longer than 2500 
words. Pays $6 per thousand words, and up, and 
buys all rights unless otherwise specified. Uses 
very few articles, but these should be how-to’s and 
personality development pieces. One-pagers are 
preferred—about 1000 words—with payment $6 
per thousand words. All material should appeal to 
children between 12 and 17 years of age. Address 
scripts to Robert D. Troutman, Editor. 





Freelance to Editor (Cont’d from page 24) 





six months on one topic at a time. Doing 
twenty articles on merchandising window 
displays, rather than twenty articles on 12 
different subjects both gives you a better 
feel of the field and teaches you to make 
multiple use of material. Too, one can’t 
help building up a wealth of background 
knowledge which then makes it so much 
easier accurately to evaluate the merit of a 
new idea for an article in that field. 

7. Interview. The staff writer who never 
leaves his desk becomes valueless except as 
a rewrite man; the free-lance writer who 
depends solely on published material for his 
research will find it almost impossible to 
create anything fresh and significant. Inter- 
view by letter, by telephone, by visit. 

Here again, there is an advantage in stay- 
ing in one or two fields of endeavor. You 
establish sources of information who can 
supply new material and who can help you 
evaluate information you receive from other 
sources. 

It is trite to say that writing is not easy 
work. These several thoughts, however, 
should help the newcomer avoid unnecessary 
physical and mental effort. 

At the very best though, prepare for several 
years of apprenticeship. If you don’t make 
it, you will have experienced the joy of try- 
ing. If you make it—well, I still am exhil- 
arated at the thought that I make my living 
helping people—by writing for them. 
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UNIVERSITY 


Presents The First Complete 


c\CTION WRITING COURSE 
SO ae 
in Text and LP Recordings 


UNIVERSITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD — LEADING 
EDUCATORS AGREE — “AUDIO VISUAL TEACHING IS THE 
FASTEST, MOST MODERN AND PROGRESSIVE METHOD OF 
TEACHING TODAY.” 








Learn how to select characters, how to capture and sus- 
tain reader interest; learn where to get story ideas and 
the importance of proper motivation, plotting and view- RICHARD 
point. The UNIVERSITY Course is created to help the HILL 

beginner as well as the selling writer. WILKINSON 


PROVEN RESULTS FROM COAST TO COAST President 
Students from coast to coast have praised the UNIVERSITY and 
School for its splendid, comprehensive course. The 
UNIVERSITY way, in text and recording, teaches you Founder 
faster, more thoroughly than any other fiction writing 
course. A complete 16 lesson audio lecture; in addition, 
a 93,000 word text in writing short stories, novels; stage, 
radio and T.V. scripts. 
A man with 35 years’ experience in writing, lecturing 
FREE WRITING LESSON FOR YOU and teaching. Recognized as the most’ prolific writer 
A demonstration lesson on L. P. recording with ifustrated of our age. Author of more than 5000 published 
brochure will be sent to you without obligation. SEE for short stories, plays and novels, radio, television and 
yourself. HEAR for yourself. The “UNIVERSITY” way motion picture scripts. MR. WILKINSON GIVES YOU 
teaches you faster, with a more logical, simplified ap- HIS PERSONAL COMMENTS AND CRITICISM ON ALL 
proach to fiction writing. ASSIGNMENTS! Remember—the most important seg- 
eee ment of the UNIVERSITY course is the instruction you 
receive; for without proper appraisal of your assign- 
ments the most brilliantly written fiction writing 
course would be of only mediocre value. 


FASCINATING ASSIGNMENTS 

Because of Mr. Wilkinson's extensive writing back- 

ground, he has been able to create the most stimu- 

j lating assignments with each lesson; each one de- 
-— to instill I sr ae a keen in . under- 
/ " anding; an individua e; a sensiti r com- 

LISTEN AND LEARN 4hrou 


mercial, salable writing material. 





















‘ "ae ; s YOU GET MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Audio Visual Instruction. | All students who register at the UNIVERSITY School of 
- fsa . Writing receive a written money back guarantee. If 
not completely satisfied you are privileged to receive 




















your refund. 

I Please send i, without obligation, a NAME 4 
} UNiveRsitY lesson in fiction writing in- 

cluding a half hour lecture on L. P. ADDRESS 

recording . 
1 UNIVERSITY School of Writing city ZONE 
1 6715 Hollywood Bivd., Suite 216, Dept.W.D. state PHONE 
l Hollywood 28, California PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY OR USE TYPEWRITER 1 
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There is always disagreement about the form 
in which a story for television should be pre- 
sented. Producers, story editors and agents 
offer arguments depending on their experi- 
ences or their personal preferences. 

Some of them say that a brief outline is more 
concise, easier to read; it lets them get at the 
meat of the story sooner, makes it possible for 
them to judge quickly whether or not there is 
any story. They point out that it takes hours 
to read a stack of complete scripts in search 
of a suitable story, whereas they can glance 
through many outlines in a short time. 

Others insist that they must see complete 
teleplays. The reason for this is that virtually 
every story has been done by now; the hand- 
ling of a subject is what determines whether 
or not it can be used, and only in its complete 
form can this handling be adequately pre- 
sented and judged. Also, many stories tend to 
change a little as they are being expanded by 
the writer from outline form to teleplay, so 
that the finished product might not really be 
what the producer had wanted and expected 
when he ordered the script. Another point, 
that applies particularly to newcomers, is that 
a writer might present a provocative, fresh 
outline and yet be unable to write well enough 
to turn out an acceptable script. If the pro- 
ducer has the completed script in his hand, 
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Television 
and Radio 


By Nancy Vogel 


rather than an outline, he can be sure of the 
quality of what he is buying. 

Writers who have recently broken into the 
field offer varying comments, too. Some say 
that their carefully written, compact outlines 
were their key to success; others claim that 
none of their outlines has ever sold—only 
their completed scripts. 


For the established, professional writer, 
whose reputation is known to producers, and 
who can be depended upon to turn out a good 
script, an outline—sometimes just a brief 
verbal one—is often enough. 


Which form will you use to present your 
stories? This is a decision you must make for 
yourself, probably after getting your agent’s 
advice in regard to the current preferences 
of the producers of the shows you have in 
mind. (Hollywood’s active literary agents are 
listed at the end of this article.) 


To refresh your memory on the mechanical 
details of the creation of a teleplay, here is 
one page from a script, “Debut,” which was 
used on Desilu Playhouse. It is the second 
page of the script. 


CONTINUED: 
Rossine moves along the line of 
girls, stops before one with: 





ONLY 2,000 WORDS ... 


create a story that may be worth 
$40 to $1,000. Every word counts 
in short fiction writing. 
By answering the vital questions 
confronting the writer of the short 
short, the WRITER’S DIGEST 
Course in Short Fiction can save 
years of trial and error efforts. 
Six specialized assignments drive 
right to the heart of writing short 
shorts and vignettes up to 2,000 
words which are in growing de- 
mand today. 
The student starts writing in the 
first lesson and completes the 
course vith two original stories 
slanted for specific markets. The 
work of each student receives the 
personal attention of aWRITER’S 
DIGEST editor from writing to 
What are the markets? ~ marketing. Average completion 
& time is three months, but students 
may take up to six months. 


. 
Scenes ? 2 The New TBG Approach 
S 


Tuition for this course is 
$25.00. Now offered on WD's 
“Total Benefit Guarantee.” 
This new approach to corre- 
spondence study guarantees 
that “you benefit or we refund 
pro rata ANYTIME through- 
out the Course.” (Instruction 
and marketing know-how is 
based on WD's 40 years of 
ws, covering publishing trends for 
Cre free-lance writers.) 


%, 
Ox 


Characters? 


Enroll me in your Course in Short 
Fiction immediately under your “Total 
Benefit Guarantee.” 


Name 


Address .. 


ae ee 
( ) I enclose 


State 


$22.00 tuition payment in full (a 12% sav. 


ings for payment in full.) 
Pay-as-You-Study Plan 
( ) I enclose $10 now and will pay WRITER'S DIGEST 
the balance of $15 over the next 
22 EAST 12th STREET 


three months. 


CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 

















WRITE FOR TELEVISION ROSSINE 
Four ml adapted to tation | Ghonting of 2 aA oni Entrchat six, if you please 9 
rom idea or outline. radio and theatrical plays 
{Let me do it for you to be sure it's right.) mademoiselle. Six, not quatre: 
Write for pric 
MARIE amanes He goes along to another, prods 
1694 Blair Ave. St. Paul 4, Minnesota her with: 
Oth Anniversa ROSSINE 
MID WEST SILVER LAKE WRITER'S CONFERENCE (continuing) 
july 26, 27, 28, 1961 Your arms are like spaghetti- 
Leaders: Sek Hoven, Fairmont Yona Wine, Coleman. soft spaghetti : 
ae oe Juvenile Fiction, Poetry, Short Story, Novel, Non- 
Address early. Director, Oak Haven, Fairmont, Minn. He moves along to another girl, 





Studies her for a moment before 
exploding with: 









ROSSINE 
* Wanted To t To Music 
x by America’s Largest Song Studio. (continuing) 
* dee eee. Is that an arabesque? No! 
a ec is Made ? _ 
Festa ue Masten’ 457 BEACON BLOG... BOSTON, MASS. Did I teach you that? No, no 





I'm not guilty, mademoiselle! 


$2 0,000, 000 (moving; clapping his hands) 


will be awarded this YOU in honestly conducted The Rhythm—un, duex...ras, 











year to people like PRIZE CONTESTS! dva...UN, duex...Tas, AVAeee 
Shows yee now to Win Your Share! 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 3 issues for $1 He pauses in front of an ex- 
Contest Magazine, Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana ceptionally pretty girl whose 
MILDRED a REID work seems just a little more 
Ser cendien mall For Miami Kom ag graceful, a little more fluid 
For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colony. than the others. Her face is 


MY SEVEN BOOKs 








1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)......... $1.25 angelic » innocent, fresh; right 
SE A 8 it is given to the 4 

4— WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)... 3-00 now S given to e aance. 
¢— WRITERS: TEAR GTO EARN! (New approach). “.:: 39g «The girl's name is Anna. As we 

— ove Tom e 

917 BUCIDA RD. DELRAY BEACH, FLoniDA. Will soon discover, she is the 
daughter of a prima ballerina 

PHILADELPHIA'S 13th ANNUAL ee Setitieniintes antihne 

REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE dea 

June 7, 8, 9. Cash prize manuscript contest. Three full watches her for some moments. 

Say Swope: OS atom) Poeny bth Pride suffuses his expression; 

istrdcs and’ pogam'o EOTHER'E” ClesHuTZ, | that, and a deep affection. 

trar. 

P.O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. aS 28 WOU e Se cen 
fault; he feels that he must 
be stern. Finally: 

NEED INSPIRATION? a 
Try the West’s famous Silverado Guest Ranch. Located 
on ithe ste of the ol “old town of Silverado | City, where ROSSINE 
t t t 

works, this| mountaintop ranch has provided | the setting (continuing) 

pale hay CBE Nags Fg Don't jump so high! This is 

tennis, golf and a serve yourself bar for your entertain- not an athletic contest—we 

ment when you aren’t working. 
FOR WRITERS ONLY are not setting records! 
Jan offer a Fae # _ mecliy sod monty -, ~— 
t tonish yo t - 
ceca 25 Enuy oulg 1 eee lamaaal It sounds hollow and he knows 
SILVERADO GUEST RANCH it and moves along quickly, 
“Robert Louis Stevenson wrote here.”’ High on the Studying the next girl. As 


mountain overlooking the Napa Valley. 


though to bolster his criticism 
Calistoga California 


of Anna he nods approvingly. 
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ROSSINE 
(continuing) 
Good! Tres bien—good, good! 
(continued) 


There are many things to note in this ex- 
ample. One is that there are about 220 words. 
(One page usually takes approximately a 
minute in playing time.) Another is the 
spacing and indentations. In a typical TV 
script, the margin is set in 10 spaces, nar- 
ration during a shot is set in 20 spaces, dia- 
logue 28, action directions 32, the names of 
speakers 38. The number of the “shot” (none 
was given in this example) appears at the 
margin. (There are often from 40 to 70 shots 
—closeups, medium closeups, etc.—in a half 
hour script. ) 

The word “continuing” is used after a 
speaker’s name if no other actor’s speech 
has intervened since his last lines. Always use 
the speaker’s name before his lines, even 
though the preceding sentence may seem to 
make it superfluous. In television writing, 
you wouldn’t say, “He moves along to 
another, studies her for a moment before 
exploding with: ‘Is that an arabesque?’ ” 
but would express it as shown in the example 
above. The proper form must be observed, 
and the directions to actors, so that in scan- 
ning a page it is always clear at a glance who 
speaks and when, and whether or not it is a 
continuation of what has been said before 
by the same actor, interrupted only by 
“business.” 

The little actions the speakers make, and 
facial expressions or vocal tones they are to 
assume, are usually called for at the moment 
they are to occur; cut into the dialogue to 
move down a line and describe these in par- 
entheses. (An example above was “moving; 
clapping his hands.” ) 

In “Debut,” notice the sentence: “As we 
will soon discover, she is the daughter of a 
prima ballerina named Tchinskaya.” In 
many scripts it is advisable to give fuller 
descriptions or backgrounds in the first few 
scenes, for the sake of the reader and pro- 
ducer, than the veiwer receives. In a case 
like this, remember that the information 
must, of course, still be brought out, as the 
play unfolds, so that the viewer will under- 
stand it. 


m= START HERE 


You have a manuscript; you want a pub- 
lisher. Success comes only to the author 
who gets the right manuscript to the right 
publisher at the right time. With hundreds 
of book publishers, thousands of magazines, 
tv-motion pictures, and many markets the 
ordinary writer has never heard of, you are 
overwhelmed and confused, and that is why 


An Authors’ Agent Is Vital to 
Writing Success ! 


Twelve years in New York and Hollywood 
have given me the answer to most writers’ 
marketing problems. World-wide publisher- 
agent contacts assure my author-clients of 
complete representution, whether the ms. is a 
popular novel or a religious treatise. When 
you are ready for professional agency repre- 
sentation, you are cordially invited to write to 
me. The place for the new author to start is 
where seasoned professionals are right now— 
with professional agency representation. 

Don’t delay... the right publisher may now 
be looking for your manuscript. 

No reading fee. Reasonable Rates. Write today 


to 
BETH KRAMER) 
AUTHORS’ AGENT 
TAHLEQUAH, OKLAHOMA 





PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin Street, Denver 18, Colo. 
Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 


PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 




















At the bottom right side of the page, if a 
character’s speech is not finished, the word 
“continued” appears in small letters, with 
a matching “CONTINUED,” in capitals, 
starting the next page. 

Here is the beginning of a Have Gun, Will 
Travel script. 


FADE IN: 
1. EXT. CARLTON HOTEL— l. 
NIGHT—ESTABLISHING 
SHOT 
DISSOLVE THRU TO: 
2. INT. CARLTON SALON— 2. 
NIGHT—FULL 


Several couples dressed 
in formal costumes of 
the period promenade 
with decorous elegance. 
Quartet music from o.S. 


3. ANGLE TOWARD ALCOVE— 3. 
PALADIN AND CONTESSA 


The CONTESSA is dark and 
ravishing. She wears a 
brocade gown and a 

pearl comb in her hair. 
Paladin, in dinner 
clothes, steers the lady 
ever so gently toward 
the stairs. 


PALADIN 
The... very in- 
toxicating scent 
about your hair? 


All of the shots which call for the same 
characters, set and lighting are generally 
filmed consecutively, even though these 
scenes may be widely separated in the story. 
For this reason each shot on the script must 
specify the characters needed, and whether 
it is night or day, interior. An “establishing” 
shot is the shot commonly used to acquaint 
the viewer quickly with the general sur- 
roundings. Before switching to a scene in 
someone’s office, for instance, generally there 
is first an establishing shot of the office build- 
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ing, then a closeup of the sign on the door. 

A “full” shot is one taken from far enough 
back so that many people may be seen, and 
a good portion of their surroundings. 


The name of a new character is written in 
capital letters the first time he appears; there- 
after it is written in the normal manner. 
(Except, of course, that the names of all 
characters which appear immediately before 
their speeches are capitalized.) The first time 
an actor appears, also his description should 
be given. Here is another example of that, 
from shot 6: 


6. PALADIN'S POV 6. 


Showing a short, some- 
what pompous-looking man 
of fifty-odd, B. J. 
THROCKTON. There is an 
air of impatience about 
his manner. 


“POV” means “point of view.” The pur- 
pose of this type of shot it to further help 
the viewer identify with Paladin, to express 
the story more fully from Paladin’s viewpoint. 
This glimpse of Throckton, in angle, per- 
spective, and distance, is seen by the viewer 
exactly as Paladin would see it, as though 
through his eyes. 

Don’t let yourself be frightened by any ap- 
parent difficulties in script presentation. 
Errors or non-conformity will always be 
overlooked if the story is good. 


If you aren’t sure how to express some- 
thing, or what camera directions to specify 
in order to achieve a certain effect, make 
use of the term “we see—”; and then ex- 
plain, simply and clearly, what is to appear 


or occur. 
Market Trends 


It is possible that as many as half of the 
programs now on the air will be eliminated 
next season, and new shows created to ap- 
pear in their stead. The reason for this is that 
current rating systems indicate that these 
shows are not capturing a large enough share 
of the potential audience to make it eco- 
nomically advantageous for their sponsors to 
continue footing the bill. 
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HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 
mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 


lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power 
of mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 
their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living 
has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 
Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 
a to meet and solve the problems of life in these 
complex times. 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 
ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself 
to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for the 
mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone 
cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of 
life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you are one 
of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make 
use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a religious 
organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation without 
obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of your 
own home, without interference with your personal affairs or manner 
of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange prac- 
tices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. To obtain your 
complimentary copy use the coupon opposite or address Scribe L.S.E. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


ENDURED WITH THE 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 





AMENHOTEP IV 





Founder of Egypt's 
Mystery Schools 

Use this 
coupon for 
FREE 
copy of book 

SCRIBE L.S.E. 

The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of Sealed Book 
which I shall read as directed. 


Name 





Address 





City. 
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The following shows are safe, as far as rat- 
ings indicate, and almost sure to return for at 
least one season, and probably several; (they 
are, therefore, good bets to plan stories for) : 
Wagon Train; Have Gun, Will Travel; The 
Real McCoys; Rawhide; The Untouchables; 
77 Sunset Strip; Bonanza; Perry Mason; 
Danny Thomas; My Three Sons; Dennis the 
Menace; Lawman; Rifleman; G.E. Theatre; 
The Rebel; Maverick; The Tall Man; Surf- 
side Six; Checkmate; Outlaws; Hawaiian 
Eye; Wells Fargo; Laramie ;The Flintstones; 
Cheyenne; Stagecoach West; Wyatt Earp; 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so 
do we! Send for our free folder outlining a 
low cost subsidy publishing service featur- 
ing author-ownership (all copies printed 
and bound and belong to author) and dis- 
tribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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AUTHORS 


Both new and regularly selling novelists 
and short story writers are invited to sub- 
mit their material for placement consid- 
eration. Typewritten mss are read and 
reported on free of charge within four 
to six weeks. Either return postage or in- 
structions as to return should accompany 


each ms. 


Effort will be made to place acceptable 
novels with competent paperback pub- 
lishers—short stories with men’s maga- 
zines. Preferred length of novels: 45,000 
to 55,000 words; short stories open. 


Submit mss to: 


SUNSET ENTERPRISES 


Manuscript Placement Department 
2968 East Olive Avenue 
Fresno, California 
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The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis; Adventures 
in Paradise; Bachelor Father; Pete and 
Gladys; and The Tom Ewell Show. 

A future column will contain the outline of 
an accepted script, the “treatment”—an ex- 
panded outline including some dialogue— 
and part of the finished teleplay, so that you 
can analyze and compare these forms. 

During a season, a show could have several 
different producers or story editors. The story 
presentation form preferred at the start of the 
season might be less acceptable later. This 
is one of the several reasons why you must 
have an agent; he can keep you informed 
on the current, last-minute requirements of 
the shows that interest you. 

It may be difficult to get an agent, but it is 
not impossible. Remember that they are in 
business to make money. Don’t expect an 
agent to do you a favor, by looking at work 
which really isn’t quite your best. Do him a 
favor—by aproaching him only when you 
are ready—ready to make money for him, 
and for yourself. 

If you have really learned to write, and 
have at least a few credits to prove it, if 
you're prepared to accept his suggestions, 
and will be prolific and dependable, then 
you'll be able to make money for him. His 
ten percent of your $1200 to $3000 per script 
will be a nice, solid sum. And once he is con- 
vinced of your potential value to him, and 
will begin to push your work, you’re on your 
way. 

Here is a list of Hollywood literary agents 
who are recommended by the Writers’ Guild 
of America: 


Herman Bernie Agency, 260 So. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

George Ingersoll Agency, 7167! Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

Al Kingston Agency, 9046 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 

Kumin-Olenick Agency, 400 So. Beverly 
Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Leon O. Lance Agency, 8820 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

Irving Paul Lazar Agency, 211 So. Beverly 
Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

M. C. Levee Agency, 9000 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 
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Lester Linsk Agency, 195 So. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Roy Mack Agency, 9126 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 

MacQuarrie Agency, 9157 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 

Alvin C. Manuel Agency, 468 N. Bedford 
Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Paul Marion Agency, 8746 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 

MCA Artists, Ldt., 9370 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

James McHugh, Jr., Agency, 121 So. Bev- 
erly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Ben Medford Agency, 435 N. Bedford Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Lillie Messenger & Assoc., P.O. Box 567, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Walter Meyers, Inc., 9167 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 

Gordon Molson, 233 So. Beverly Dr., Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

William Morris Agency, 151 El Camino Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Orsatti Agency, 300 So. Beverly Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


Preminger-Stuart, 300 So. Beverly Dr., Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

Rosenberg-Coryell Agency, 9110 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 

John & Charlotte Sager, P. O. Box 224, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

James L. Saphier Agency, 9538 Brighton 
Way, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Melville A. Shauer Agency, 9110 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 

Glenn Shaw Agency, 8746 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 

Louis Shurr Agency, 327 No. Rodeo Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Sindell Agency, 449 So. Beverly Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

Snitzer-Fritschi, Inc., 407 N. Maple Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Jack Weiner Agency, 8721 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 

Betty Wookey Agency, 8743 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

Ziegler, Hellman & Ross, 321 So. Beverly 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





FOR WANT OF A VERB 


A WILL WAS 
LOST... 


CARELESS WRITING frustrated Mrs. Reed’s carefully-laid plan. 
Such “bloopers” are not rare, isolated cases. History records countless 
events which were influenced by the use of unwise or incorrect language, 
by the unfortunate twisting of a phrase, even by a comma omitted or 
misplaced. Badly-constructed sentences, ambiguous phraseology, faulty 
punctuation, can turn a brilliant thought into an incomprehensible 
muddle. If YOU have a manuscript over which you have labored, it 


deserves a better fate than Mrs. Reed’s will. 





Nets $14,800 
On a Missing 
Verb in Will 


Scranton, Pa., 
Nov. 28 (AP)—A mis- 
sing verb has netted 
Luther Reed $14,800. 

he verb was omit- 
ted in a sentence of the 
will left by Reed’s wife, 
who died in Jan " 
The sentence —_, p 

not anythin: 
so I will ry ng $0 

Orphans Court Judge 

James Brady ruled yes- 
terday that the will 
didn’t stand because of 
the missing verb. Reed 
got $14,805. 
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your writing, up to 2500 words, for only $1.00. Or, for 25c, we will send you a list of 100 
New York magazine and book publishers. Please enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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The following shows are safe, as far as rat- 
ings indicate, and almost sure to return for at 
least one season, and probably several; (they 
are, therefore, good bets to plan stories for) : 
Wagon Train; Have Gun, Will Travel; The 
Real McCoys; Rawhide; The Untouchables; 
77 Sunset Strip; Bonanza; Perry Mason: 
Danny Thomas; My Three Sons; Dennis the 
Menace ; Lawman; Rifleman; G.E. Theatre; 
The Rebel; Maverick; The Tall Man; Surf- 
side Six; Checkmate; Outlaws; Hawaiian 
Eye; Wells Fargo; Laramie ;The Flintstones; 
Cheyenne; Stagecoach West; Wyatt Earp; 
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and short story writers are invited to sub- 
mit their material for placement consid- 
eration. Typewritten mss are read and 
reported on free of charge within four 
to six wecks. Either return postage or in- 
structions as to return should accompany 
each ms. 


Effort will be made to place acceptable 
novels with competent paperback pub- 
lishers—short stories with men’s maga- 
zines. Preferred length of novels: 45,000 
to 55,000 words; short stories open. 


Submit mss to: 
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2968 East Olive Avenue 
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The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis; Adventures 
in Paradise; Bachelor Father; Pete and 
Gladys; and The Tom Ewell Show. 

A future column will contain the outline of 
an accepted script, the “treatment”—an ex- 
panded outline including some dialogue— 
and part of the finished teleplay, so that you 
can analyze and compare these forms. 

During a season, a show could have several 
different producers or story editors. The story 
presentation form preferred at the start of the 
season might be less acceptable later. This 
is one of the several reasons why you must 
have an agent; he can keep you informed 
on the current, last-minute requirements of 
the shows that interest you. 

It may be difficult to get an agent, but it is 
not impossible. Remember that they are in 
business to make money. Don’t expect an 
agent to do you a favor, by looking at work 
which really isn’t quite your best. Do him a 
favor—by aproaching him only when you 
are ready—ready to make money for him, 
and for yourself. 

If you have really learned to write, and 
have at least a few credits to prove it, if 
you're prepared to accept his suggestions, 
and will be prolific and dependable, then 
you'll be able to make money for him. His 
ten percent of your $1200 to $3000 per script 
will be.a nice, solid sum. And once he is con- 
vinced of your potential value to him, and 
will begin to push your work, you’re on your 
way. 

Here is a list of Hollywood literary agents 
who are recommended by the Writers’ Guild 
of America: 


Herman Bernie Agency, 260 So. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

George Ingersoll Agency, 7167! Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

Al Kingston Agency, 9046 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 

Kumin-Olenick Agency, 400 So. Beverly 
Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Leon O. Lance Agency, 8820 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

Irving Paul Lazar Agency, 211 So. Beverly 
Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

M. C. Levee Agency, 9000 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 
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Lester Linsk Agency, 195 So. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Roy Mack Agency, 9126 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 

MacQuarrie Agency, 9157 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 

Alvin C. Manuel Agency, 468 N. Bedford 
Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Paul Marion Agency, 8746 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 

MCA Artists, Ldt., 9370 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

James McHugh, Jr., Agency, 121 So. Bev- 
erly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Ben Medford Agency, 435 N. Bedford Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Lillie Messenger & Assoc., P.O. Box 567, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Walter Meyers, Inc., 9167 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 

Gordon Molson, 233 So. Beverly Dr., Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

William Morris Agency, 151 El Camino Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Orsatti Agency, 300 So. Beverly Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


Preminger-Stuart, 300 So. Beverly Dr., Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

Rosenberg-Coryell Agency, 9110 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 

John & Charlotte Sager, P. O. Box 224, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

James L. Saphier Agency, 9538 Brighton 
Way, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Melville A. Shauer Agency, 9110 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 

Glenn Shaw Agency, 8746 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 

Louis Shurr Agency, 327 No. Rodeo Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Sindell Agency, 449 So. Beverly Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

Snitzer-Fritschi, Inc., 407 N. Maple Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Jack Weiner Agency, 8721 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 

Betty Wookey Agency, 8743 Sunset Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


Ziegler, Hellman & Ross, 321 So. Beverly 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





FOR WANT OF A VERB 


A WILL WAS 
LOST... 


CARELESS WRITING frustrated Mrs. Reed’s carefully-laid plan. 
Such “bloopers” are not rare, isolated cases. History records countless 
events which were influenced by the use of unwise or incorrect language, 
by the unfortunate twisting of a phrase, even by a comma omitted or 
misplaced. Badly-constructed sentences, ambiguous phraseology, faulty 
punctuation, can turn a brilliant thought into an incomprehensible 
muddle. If YOU have a manuscript over which you have labored, it 


deserves a better fate than Mrs. Reed’s will. 
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Cartoonist 


by Pat Fulford Mullen 


“What I can’t stand,” said entertainment 
editor Peter Bunzel of Lire Magazine, look- 
ing over a picture story of Phyllis Diller, “is 
women making faces! I love witty ladies, but 
these so-called comediennes, these female 
clowns—and this one I’ve never heard of be- 
fore—preserve me!” . . . How odd, thought 
we, an entertainment editor who never heard 
of Phyllis Diller! And with Jack Paar’s tre- 
mendous audience of from 20 to 30 million 
people watching her! 

We walked from the Time-Life Building 
thinking we hadn’t been this shocked since 
we read about Richard Gehman’s filling an 
entire issue of CosMOPOLITAN—writing un- 
der six different names! But there were more 
surprises in store on the subject of “women 
in humor” before the day was over. Our next 
stop was 488 Madison Avenue where we had 
an appointment with a Joseph Morschauser 
whose impressive title is, “Assistant to the 
Editorial Board of Look Magazine.” 

Mr. Morschauser glanced blankly at a pic- 
ture of Renee Taylor who has appeared 
almost weekly on the Jack Paar and Perry 
Como shows for the past six months. He 
hadn’t seen her or heard of her. But when he 
asked “Who’s he?” about Joey Bishop, we 
really began to wonder whether any of the 
entertainment editors knew any of the en- 
tertainers. When we reminded Mr. Mor- 
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schauser of the four-page article by Gilbert 
Millstein in the Sunday Times on Joey 
Bishop—only the day before—he did vaguely 
remember his name. 

Our next call was on PAGEANT, way down 
the line. The entertainment editor there 
cheerfully admitted that he had no TV set 
and didn’t like lady comediennes anyway, 
and hadn’t heard of any of those we men- 
tioned. Besides Phyllis Diller and Renee Tay- 
lor, he hadn’t heard of Selma Diamond, who 
writes the Perry Como Show, or Martha 
Blanchard, our top woman cartoonist. He 
hadn’t read The Snake Has All the Lines 
by Jean Kerr or Please Don’t Eat the Daisies. 

We wondered if we were getting all these 
negative responses from entertainment edi- 
tors because most of the people we mentioned 
were on the Jack Paar Show. Editors have to 
be at their desks fairly early, while columnists 
covering nightclubs and TV can sleep in 
the morning. We took in the Jack Paar Show 
and found that even Jack Paar doesn’t stay 
up until one o’clock in the morning. He tapes 
the show comfortably from 8:15 to 10 o’clock 
and is home in his own bed by eleven! 

No one o'clock in the morning for him! If 
he has so many sponsors, and they’re wait- 
ing in line, and there are 20 to 30 million 
viewers, let the Paar Show get a deluge of 
20 to 30 million postcards saying they want 
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to watch the show from 8:15 to 10 or else 
they won’t watch it all, and there will be 
some changes made in the station time! 

The year 1960 produced two comediennes 
who reached the top by breaking all the rules. 
Phyllis Diller, now in the $4,000 a week class, 
is perhaps the zaniest character ever seen on 
television. She’s a face-maker from way back. 
So is Renee Taylor, a 5-7, brewn-eyed 
“Dumb-Dora” type blonde, who is the “talk- 
ing” sensation of the year. Both of these new- 
comers write their own gags. 

Phyllis Diller, now 43, is the mother of five 
children, ages ten to twenty. She wrote gags 
and one-liners down through the years and 
tried them out on her family. She never sold 
any, just didn’t know haw to contact car- 
toonists or comedians who might buy them. 
She’s her own best customer now. She writes 
two- and four-minute routines which she 
tries out in front of a mirror with a watch in 
her hand. Her act is a mixture of parodies, 
gags and songs and monologues describing 
the trials and tribulations of an untalented 
housewife whose kitchen is known as the 
“disaster area.” In show business less than 
five years, Phyllis Diller was literally kicked 
out of the kitchen by her own family—and is 
perfectly happy doing what she always 
wanted to do—make people laugh! 

Renee Taylor, the 27-year-old blonde from 
the Bronx, is an accidental hit in the comedy 
business. “I spent ten years with voice les- 
sons, with singing, with acting and with elo- 
cution, to get rid of my Bronx accent. Then 
came my big chance on the Jack Paar Show. 
I sang eight songs in a row—how did I do 
that? Easy! Every time anybody opened up 
their mouth to say thank you, I bowed and 
started on my next song! Finally somebody 
came on stage, I think it was Hugh Downs, 
stuck a piece of gum in my mouth and said, 
‘You’re not a singer, you’re a talker.’ 

“Ever since that first night—Joey Bishop 
was on with me, I’m a comedienne. What 
I do is give the program director a list of sub- 
jects I want to talk about—maybe eight or 
ten, and he selects what he wants and I talk 
about those subjects that night. For instance, 
one could be, ‘the time I dyed Easter eggs in 
that department store window—and found 
out they were not all hard boiled.’ Or when I 
demonstrated the snag-proof zipper in the 
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Phyllis Diller 


dime store, and one of them got stuck. Things 
like that happen all the time, so I never run 
out of material. I don’t rehearse—I just talk 
on subjects.” It comes out hilariously funny 
though—everything Renee does. 

Recently she started to rehearse for her first 
Broadway play, “Once There Was a Rus- 
sian,” with Julie Newmar and Walter Mat- 
thau, a Sam Spewack comedy. She quit for 
the zaniest of reasons, “Everybody in the cast 
was a head taller than me, I didn’t have to 
scrunch down to anybody—and I felt kind of 
insignificant!” 

Selma Diamond, now working with Good- 
man Ace on the Perry Como Show, has been 
a successful comedy writer for the past ten 
years. Before that she wrote gags for cartoon- 





ists George Wolfe, Boltinoff, the Roths and 
for many New Yorker stars. She never 
wanted to do anything but write humor as 
far back as she can remember. She started 
in high school by cutting classes and tripping 
up the comedians as they came out of the 
theatre and handing them written jokes. 
They always used them, but never paid— 
except in free ice cream sodas. The first gag 
Selma Diamond ever sold was to Perry Bar- 
low who sent her a check for five dollars. 
Down through the years comedians, net- 
works and agencies have been standing in 
line for Selma Diamond’s next free time. 
She has written for Sid Caeser, Groucho 
Marx, Red Skelton, Milton Berle, Garry 
Moore and Jimmy Durante and gets along 
fine with all of them. 

“If you want to make money at comedy 
writing,” says Selma Diamond, “pick a 
comedian, any one, and write a couple of 
three-minute routines in his style of delivery. 





Martha Blanchard 


Then contact his agent, c/o the network or 
theatre and offer the piece for say, $300 or 
$250—don’t be too cheap . . . or too expen- 
sive either. The newcomer can’t pay any- 
thing, and the established guy is used to lay- 
ing out big money—so you have to hit a 
happy medium. The money in TV comedy 
writing is wonderful . . . and they’re looking 
for you, the newcomer with the fresh 
approach.” 
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Renee Taylor and Joey Bishop 


Martha Blanchard has spent ten years as a 
cartoonist hitting all the top magazines with- 
out letup. “I’m from Toledo, Ohio,” she 
says, “and I’m doing what I always wanted 
to do, but never thought I would make it. 
When I came to New York ten years or so 
ago, it was as fashion artist. I worked at that 
at home and got a fashion job on my first day 
in New York. I tried gags in my spare time. 
Then when I had a batch I liked I took them 
to the SarurpAy Eveninc Post and sold 
the first time out. I quit my fashion job at 
once and have been doing cartoons, and 
covers for King Features on a free-lance 
basis, ever since. 

“I would advise beginners, especially 
women, to latch on to steady okays before 
giving up everything at home and coming 
to New York. There is plenty of room for 
women in the humor field, but New York is 
a highly competitive town, and you have to 
have a little money in back of you until you 
begin to get those steady okays. The maga- 
zines have been good to me, and through 
them, the National Cartoonists Society is 
sending me abroad this summer on a USO 
Tour to do portraits and caricatures of visit- 
ing V.I.P.’s. I’m looking forward to that ex- 





ALPHABET ART 


Ub you can write you can draw! 
AMAZING DISCOVERY! Draw like a p 1 

within a few hours. The only new ae 4 yey = 
the past 50 years! Costs only a dollar n’t se 

dollar now. Send for FREE INFORMATION “about this MAIC 
KEY to Cartooning today! Address DON ULS ALPHABET 
ART 123-35 82nd Rd. Dept WD Kew Gardens . NY 


*20,000 AYEAR 


adel CARTOONING? 


Possible — if you reach the top. But you may 
earn your living as a cartoonist if you study the 
craft with a top expert. 45 lessons plus PER- 
SONAL TUTORSHIP by the best teacher in the 
_ field. Write for: ‘“‘The Honest Facts About Car- 
tooning.’’ Enrollment limited to serious students 


only. 
LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-MA 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport , N. Y. 

















perience, which surely wouldn’t have hap- 
pened if I’d stayed in Toledo, Ohio.” 


Cartoon Markets 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Curtis Pub. Co., Indepen- 
dence Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. Mary Lea Page pays 
from $75 and up for woman slant gags only. 


Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. “Car- 
toon Editor” pays $75 and up for family situation 
gags. 

Everywoman’s Family Circle, 25 W. 45th St., New 


York 46, N. Y. Harold O. Warren, long-time car- 
toon editor, pays $25 for the few he buys. 


Gourmet, Hotel Plaza, 58th and Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. “Cartoon Editor’ here pays $30 to 
$50 for gags on dining and food. 


Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Edi- 
tor Eileen O’Hayer pays $25 and up for general 
and woman slant gags. 


McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. $100 
and up for the few family and woman slant gags 
used here every month. Good drawing wanted. 


The New York Times Book Review, 229 W. 43rd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. $75 flat paid for good gags 


on best sellers and about books. 


Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Featuring “togetherness” this magazine pays 
$100 for the very few they buy. 


RN, Oradell, N.J., pays $25 for gags featuring 
the doings of Registered Nurses—let the patient 
be the victim of the gag. 
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Words On Paper, by Roy H. Copperud. 
Hawthorne Books, 286 pages, $4.95. 


In the last few years there have been a num- 
ber of books published offering excellent ad- 
vice on how to write or perhaps more specifi- 
cally on how not to write. There has been a 
general awareness of sloppy word usage, con- 
fused diction resulting from incorrect gram- 
mar, cliches and overwriting. If Johnny can’t 
read as educators say, it’s just as evident that 
his elders can’t write clearly, using the basic 
tools of communication. These books about 
style have value for the writer. There is a 
certain amount of overlapping of material. 
That’s to be expected. But each writer pre- 
sents his personal experience. Each comes up 
with practical and helpful suggestions. 

Mr. Copperud has compiled a manual of 
prose style for writers, reporters and editors 
and teachers. “Words On Paper is intended 
to assist and encourage clear direct expres- 
sion,” says the author. “The book is based on 
errors, gaucheries and misconceptions that 
have appeared in print.” 

Part one of this manual seems to me to be 
especially helpful as a brush-up course for 
writers who’ve been away from possessives or 
passive voice long enough to have an uneasy 
feeling about correct usage. Accepted usage 
changes. It is well to check now and then to 
see whether the rules of one’s own school 
grammar still are accepted usage. Here is a 
comment on the editorial “We” for example. 
“The editorial ‘we’ seems to be falling rap- 
idly into disrepute as intolerably stuffy. It is 
probably justifiable in newspaper editorials, 
at least when ideas being presented are ac- 
tually those of more than one person. But 
under a byline, the use of “we” can only 
suggest a split personality in the writer. Few 
things sound more absurd than we ourself.” 

Mr. Copperud shows common sense in his 
comments on grammar and usage. His sense 
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of humor adds bright spots to rulés ordinarily 
dull reading. 

Part two of the manual concentrates on 
“The Journalese Jungle.” This section will 
be especially helpful for the writer of non- 
fiction who needs to develop the ability to 
write good clean copy. 

The glossary of usage which completes the 
manual covers words and expressions com- 
monly mis-used. Got, gotten, graduated or 
was graduated, innoculate, vaccinate, sea- 
sonal, seasonable are words used interchange- 
ably. There are times when it’s good to refer 
to a manual that clarifies an accepted usage. 
Mr. Copperud has based his book on his well- 
known column “Editorial Workshop” which 
appears in Eprror AND PUBLISHER. His point 
of view may be too broad for the purist at 
times, but his practical approach will start off 
the writer who needs to develop more aware- 
ness of words in relation to meaning and 
grammatical structure. 

—Florence Hoffmaster. 


In A Word, by Margaret Ernst and James 
Thurber. Channel! Press, 240 pages, $3.95. 


At least once every two or three years authors 
emerge bent upon driving home the idea that 
the public in general, and writers in par- 
ticular, do not know what they are talking 
about. Margaret Ernst and James Thurber 
give proof in their book Jn A Word that few 
of us mean what we say, and none of us say 
what we mean. 

Mrs. Ernst has minced her way through 
time in an effort to reveal the ancestry of some 
five hundred words, sixty of which are under- 
scored by James Thurber’s blob-like carica- 
tures. 

Viewed etymologically, it is‘evident that 
words too must roll with the punches if they 
are to survive. In some cases, survival necessi- 
tated drastic changes in meaning and form. 
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For instance, the word bribe in Old French 
meant “a piece of bread.” What could be 
more harmless than political and business 
leaders exchanging loaves of whole wheat 
and pumpernickel? This concept alone indi- 
cates the pointless hysteria of our age and the 
obvious need for this book. 


As time has degraded the word bribe, it has 
been benevolent to fastidious, which in the 
original Latin, meant loathing. Today, the 
word is often used to mean overly neat; like 
the hostess who whisks away and empties 
your ashtray before you have finished your 
cigarette, a practice which in the final analy- 
sis is loathsome. Perhaps this word should 
have been deleted from the book for it hasn’t 
changed as much as Mrs. Ernst suggests. 
Auspicious, too, has undergone only mild 
changes in meaning over the years. It is de- 
rived from the Latin word auspicium, a 
watching of birds. It is generally accepted 
that many auspicious occasions are for the 


birds. 


Were In A Word to motivate a usage revo- 
lution, it is difficult to assess the mental 
damage which would result. Take the word 
canary, whose Latin derivity means dog, and 
team it with the word capricious, which in 
Latin suggests “of or belonging to a goat,” 
and you get a real clincher: Can your goat- 
like dog whistle “Dixie”? Inflict such con- 
cepts upon writers who are alrealy confused 
by plot, characterization, etc., and the demise 
of contemporary literature would be inevit- 


able. 


In some cases, the original form and mean- 
ing of a word seem superior to its present-day 
interpretation. Inkling, for instance, in Mid- 
dle English was used as a verb meaning to 
whisper; i.e., “Don’t inkle in public,” or 
“Inkle the answer to me, Osgood.” True, the 
meaning is misty, but the texture is unde- 
niable. 

Handkerchief is one of the few words which 
has come down through the ages unsullied. 
It is derived from the Angle-Saxon word, 
Hand, which strangely enough means hand, 
and the French couvre chef, a cover for the 
head. Since a kerchief in the hand is worth 
two on the head, the cohabitation of the 
words seems right. 

Asa self-starter for article writers, the Ernst- 
Thurber book is a natural, for it offers ideas 


as well as a purpose, cause or mission for 
writers who need them. For instance, some- 
one should set the world straight about the 
word dexterity. According to Mrs. Ernst it is 
derived from the Latin word Dextra, mean- 
ing the right hand. But what of the left hand? 
The Latin word for the left hand is Sinistra, 
which gives it three strikes from the begin- 
ning. Who ever heard of the boss having a 
left hand man? If one is Left, politically .. . 
well! Where does this leave the left-handed 
people of the world; those harmless, if some- 
what awkward, creatures who iron on the 





EXPERT PROFESSIONAL 
HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure ‘‘Open Your Door to Literary Suc- 
cess'' APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words; 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words; $10.00 per play, any 
number of acts; $15.00 per book ms. of any length. 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
Phone for appt. RE 3-4143 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
If you submit a book ms. or play. 


EDITING. .. COACHING. ..REVISION... 
and MARKETING 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
3265 Connecticut St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


Why Not Make Money 


While Learning to Write ? 


With my unique system, you practice writing and profit at 
the same time. No longer need you spend dreary months 
just practicing. With my new method, the editors decide 
how you are doing . with their verdicts often rendered 
in checks. There is no guesswork with my tested coaching. 
You can start in the “grammar school” of writing, and 
end up—if you so desire—with an “advanced” education. 
You pay as you progress—from month to month. 

Don’t get me wrong. A great deal of study and practice are 
necessary. There is no way out of that. But if you already 
have a great deal of practice behind you, my approach to 
professional writing could be exactly what you need to tip 
the scales in your favor. 

In the beginning, writing can be a real chore. Because I 
am so aware of that, I have planned my program so that 
there can be both financial and editorial recognition along 
the way . . . to make the going easier for you. 

Why not ask for further information as to what I can 
accomplish for you. There is no obligation. Please mail 
coupon below. By return mail I will explain what 4 writin 
program is all about—my clients will testify as to how w 
it works. For what you get, my fee is the most modest in the 
field. Only $5.00 can start you on the road to Writing for 
Profit. Send no money now! First, write for the facts... 
then decide. 

Benson Barrett—7464 N. Clark $t., Dept. 298-6, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Benson Barrett, Beet. 298-C 

7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 

Please send me the free facts on your Write for Profit 
method. 
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wrong side of the board. It is obvious that 
etymology has ganged up on them. They 
need a champion. 

Although the definitions in the book carry 
with them mildly amusing ad-libs, the humor 
drags its foot when projected against the 
visual satire of Thurber’s drawings. 

Like most books on etymology, In A Word 
has instructive value and contains much 
which is worth filing away, whether it is ever 
used or not.—Margaret Hendrix. 


Background and Foreground. An Anthology 
of Articles from the New York Times Maga- 
zine, edited by Lester Markel. Channel Press, 
489 pages, $5. 


Background and Foreground, an anthology 
of articles from the NEw York TiMEs Maca- 
ZINE, first appeared in 1926. Since then, there 
have been eighteen revisions, the most recent 
one in 1960, edited by Lester Markel, Sunday 
Editor of the New York Times since 1923. 
The ten sections of the book depict and 
interpret life as it has been lived for the past 
three decades, and suggest how the news of 
these decades may affect the future. The in- 
terpretive character of these articles indicate 
a trend which makes it necessary that the 
writer-journalist re-evaluate his profession. 
Teachers of journalism, students and knowl- 
edgeable readers have long made generaliza- 
tions about the Times. The precise documen- 
tation, detailed and complex development of 
material and the paper’s vast content head 
the list of observations. But where is the sa- 
vant who recognizes that the magazine sec- 
tion of the Times has long fostered the rules 
for article development which have become 
the norm for contemporary non-fiction? 
The articles in this anthology cannot be di- 
vorced from news, and news in the New York 
Times is more than spot reporting. News 
includes the revelation of background ma- 
terial which has given rise to the event, the 
trend in culture and life which is indicated 
by the happening and the impact that the 
event has on allied cultures. Hence, the 
writer-journalist has a greater responsibility 
than ever before, because the news and its 
article interpretation must have a lasting 
quality. Written today, it must be equally 
sound tomorrow and next year. 
In 1955, Barbara Ward’s article, ‘“Mar- 
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shall’s Great Plan,’ recapped the 20’s and 
30’s and showed how the present was avoid- 
ing the pitfalls. Her observations on Asia and 
Africa are as fresh and meaningful now as 
then, This prophetic quality may seem un- 
canny, and to a degree perhaps it is. The 
ability, however, stems from a realistic and 
logical foundation. The writer must know 
his subject and its tangents. 

The narrative technique common to articles 
today was once called over-development. The 
stories in this book on Auschwitz and Hun- 
gary reflect exact reporting. However, ap- 
proached in a narrative manner, it is clear 
that fact is intensified and the reader’s need 
to identify is easily satisfied. 

Viewpoint, a one time untouchable in arti- 
cle writing, is manipulated promiscuously 
throughout the book, if the manipulation is 
warranted. Meyer Berger’s “Miracle of a 
Town” appeared in 1946, written from the 
viewpoint of an elderly man. Because of the 
depth of the interpretation the story of the 
war-wounded at Valley Forge General Hos- 
pital offers all of the richness, drama and in- 
spiration which were once the sacred domain 
of the fiction writer. 

The urgent problems of the times are bal- 
anced in this anthology by pieces by Jean 
Kerr, James Thurber and others who have 
added their blast to contemporary humor. 

Background and Foreground can be ac- 
cepted as simply a collection of the Times, a 
taste of our era. The writer-journalist is 
forced to recognize it as a pacesetter for the 
practice of his craft. 

In fact, if this anthology is a blueprint of 
reporting and article-writing trends for the 
future, it would seem that the journalistic 
hack has had his day.— Margaret Hendrix. 


The Television Commercial, by Harry 
Wayne McMahan. Hastings House, 223 
pages, $6.50. 

This is a first class handbook for the pro- 
ducer. The book charts the TV commercial 
from its initial copy strategy through the 
various techniques of production. Numerous 
“Do’s” and “Don’ts” illustrations are found 
throughout, along with many examples of 
actual copy, story boards and stills from vari- 
ous commercials. Mr. McMahan emphasizes 
comparative costs and production problems 
but, alas, they are New York advertising 
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budgets and New York agency production 
problems. 

The biggest fault of Mr. McMahan’s book 
is that is is concerned only with the produc- 
tion problems of the large agency. The small 
agencies have a bigger production headache 
than the large New York agencies. They must 
produce a TV commercial with a fraction of 
the New York budget, ruling out the major- 
ity of the production techniques Mr. Mc- 
Mahan explains. To the student, the book is 
valuable because he will at least be familiar 
with these production techniques, but it is 
doubtful that he’ll ever be able to employ 
them. Ninety per cent of the film commer- 
cials seen on TV are produced by a handful 
of agency producers in New York and Chi- 
cago. The chances of breaking into these 
ranks are mighty slim. 

I’m still waiting to read the book concerned 
with the small agency’s production problems 
with the $100 budget.—T ony Fullman 


An Ad Man Ad-Libs On TV, by Bob Fore- 
man. Hastings House, 173 pages, $4.50. 


A clever, slick book written with a “tongue in 


cheek” look at TV commercial production 
and programming. The book draws a picture 
of what the successful agency producer looks 
like and it’s not cockleshells and sugar and 
spice. 

After reading Mr. Foreman’s book one 
tends to wonder if there exists an agency out- 
side New York and Chicago. The author is 
concerned with the problems of an agency 
the size of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born. Is there a writer of TV advertising who 
doesn’t get carried away by the New York 
agency problems? 

Mr. Foreman writes about the problems of 
a fictional agency, Snook, Crappie & Bream, 
Inc., Madison Avenue, New York City. If he 
had written about Catfish, Carp & Minnow, 
Inc., Main Street, U.S.A., the hosannas 
would have been heard from Portland, 
Maine to Portland, Oregon. 

What the Communication Arts needs, are 
books with a basic approach to problems en- 
countered by the TV production student in 
his formative years at the local agency and 
the local station. 

—Tony Fullman 





Beginners Only 


O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s Digest en- 
rolls a selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a good record 
of mss. sales are not eligible. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing is to help each student master the vital quali- 
ties needed to write short stories worthy of publi- 
cation. Part of the instruction consists of detailed 
criticism of two 5,000 word short stories that you 
write. The course lasts four months. 


Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
will not suddenly become professional writers, nor 
will they earn $500 a week from their writing. 
They will, however, understand a few secrets of 


professional writing and be able to compose q 
readable English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reasonable.* 
You will have the opportunity to study under ex- 
perienced, professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course providing individualized instruction 
sold by a reliable institution. Money back agree- 
ment on all enrollments. 





Name 


O Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 1wC 
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Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one month, $36.00 for three 
months, and $66 for six months. 











CALIFORNIA 


THE TYPE-RIGHT SERVICE 


1121 Harrison Street, Berkeley 6, Calif. 
PHONE: TW 3-8800 or LA 5-0124 
RATES: Special rates for book length, TV and 


dramatic script; 25c per page average. 
Mimeographing, $3.00 per 100 each. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no charge. 


GENE TUTTLE 
560 Westwind Drive, El Cajon, Calif. 


RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words; 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words, 
Minimum $1.00. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON Copys: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c per page each. 


MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


539 No. La Cienga Blud., Hollywood 48, Calif. 
PHONE: OLeander 5-8687. 

RATES: Special rates per page. 

corrections: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


ELNORA BOLL 


2521 West Carson Street, Torrance, Calif. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
corREcTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 
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HOPE M. SCROGIN 


1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 
RATES: 65c per thousand words. 
corRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


CONNECTICUT 
JEAN PETERSON 


13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 

RATES: 75c per thousand; book lengths, 65c per 
thousand. 

corRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


EXTRA CHARGES: Re-write (extensive) 80c to 
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MISS PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


RATES: 25c per page-Poetry; TV scripts; less than 
10,000 words. 20c per page—Over 10,000 
words. Minimum, $1.50. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
5c each. 


DICK BRADLEY 

720 No. Dearborn St., Apt. 3-E, Chicago 10, Ill. 
(Electric Typing) 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 

coRRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: Two, no extra charge. 





These manuscript typists, although 
grouped by states, welcome work from 
writers anywhere in the country. Writer's 
Digest only accepts advertising from 
typists who meet professional standards 
in their work. 
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EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words, 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words, 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


EXTRA CHARGE: 2c per page on each extra car- 
bons, lc per line for poetry— 
Minimum $1.00. 


EULA C. WOLFE 
610 Indiana Ave., Kansas City 24, Missoun 
PHONE: CH 1-6372 


RATES: 6Uc per thousand words; Poetry, lc per 
line. 


corRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2 


c 
KATHRYN M. DECOCK 


Melville, Montana 


RATES: 65c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (Minor) 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c per page. 


NEW YORK 


MR. B. EUGENE WILKINS 


53 Ten Broeck Street, Albany, New York 
RATE: 25c per page. 


CoRRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 
5c each. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 





PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


CATHERINE L. CRAGG 
R.R. 1, Randolph, New York 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; TV and dra- 
matic scripts 45c per page; poetry Ic per 
line, $1.00 minimum. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 


CARBON copys One, no extra charge; additional 
2c each. 


DOROTHY LEHR 


Main Road, Southhold, New York 
RATES: 90c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
5c each. 


EXTRA CHARGES: Re-write (extensive) $1.00 per 
per thousand. 


VIOLET HAYS 


P. O. Box 514, Wecoma Beach, Oregon 

RATES: 60c per thousand words; verse, 25c per 
page. TV and dramatic scripts, 50c per 
page. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MORE MSS. TYPISTS 
LISTED ON PAGE 66 
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TYPING SERVICES 








STENO SERVICE 


P.O. Box 127, Elizabeth, Pennsylvania 


RATES: 90c per thousand words straight typing. 
$1.10 per thousand medical or technical 
manuscripts. $1.00 per page statistical 
charts. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, no charge. 

Rearrange awkward sentences $1.25 per 
thousand. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


MABEL C. HUTCHINSON 


4830 Penn Street, Philadelphia 24, Pennsylvania 


RATES: 70c per thousand; book lengths, 60c per 
thousand. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
10c each. 






MRS. KATHERINE BRADLEY 
1221 Madeline Place, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 


RATES: 75c per thousand words, minor correc- 
tions included. 
EXTRA CHARGES: Multilith, $3.50 per 100 each, 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


L. FOX 


130 Russell Drive, Sulphur Springs, Texas 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; poetry Ic per 
line. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
(Plays, TV, Radio, Scripts, 50c per 
page). Poetry, Ic a line. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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N.Y. Mkt. Letter (Cont'd from page 20) 





The fifth annual H. K. Smith Sr., Memorial 
Playwright Award Contest has been an- 
nounced by Maurice Geoffrey, managing di- 
rector of The Little Theatre of Jacksonville, 
with March 31, 1961 set as the deadline for 
all entries. 


A prize of $150.00 is awarded the best two 
or three-act play with a minimum playing 
time of one and one-half hours. This play 
must be an original, unpublished and unpro- 
duced script on an adult theme. The award 
also carries a potential production by The 
Little Theatre of Jacksonville which holds a 
one year option on the winning play. The 
winner will be announced on June 3, 1961, 
at The Little Theatre’s final performance. 


Contest rules and entry blanks may be ob- 
tained from The Little Theatre of Jackson- 
ville, 2032 San Marco Blvd., Jacksonville 7, 
Florida. All entries should be mailed to the 
above address. 


The Poetry Society of America recently hon- 
ored a dozen recipients of prizes aggregating 
over $4,000. The prizes awarded are as fol- 
lows: 

Poetry Society of America Annual Award 
($300). For the two poems of the Society’s 
monthly contest winners judged best by vote 
of the entire membership. First prize ($200) 
was awarded to Ulrich Troubetzkoy of Rich- 
mond, Va., for her poem “Deer Stand in 
Eustiswood.” Second prize ($100) was 
awarded to Oliver Hale of New York City 
for his poem “Noon—New England Town.” 

Robert Frost Poetry Award ($1,000). For 
a narrative poem under 200 lines, open to 
all poets in the United States. Won by Ed- 
ward Ames Richards of Washington, D. C., 
for his poem “Joab.” 

Arthur Davison Ficke Memorial Award 
($200). For a sonnet or sequence of sonnets. 

Yon by Samuel French Morse of Milton, 
Mass., for his sonnet sequence “Five for the 
City.” 

Michael Sloane Fellowship Award ($250). 
For a poem in free form. Won by Norma 


Farber of Brookline, Mass., for her poem 
“The Hoist.” 
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Shelley Award ($1,250). For the body of a 


poet’s work. Won by Robinson Jeffers of YOU T00 CAN WIN! 
Carmel, Calif. ? ? “ 


Lowell Mason Palmer Award ($200). For OUR STUDENTS HAVE WON 
. . OVER $5,000,000. THEIR 
a poem on nature. Given for the first time. 
Won by Jean Garrigue of Storrs, Conn., for RECENT PRIZES INCLUDE— 
her poem “Thy Love Is One Thou’st Not $25,500 Race Horse 
Yet Known” and Maxine Kumin of Newton, $25,000 Tri-Level Home 


Mass., for her poem “In That Land.” 2 $20,000 Medallion Homes 


Reynolds Award ($200). For a lyric. Won $20,000 from Kleenex 

by Larry Rubin of Atlanta, Ga., for his poem $20,000 from Acrilan 
“Instructions for Dying.” $20,000 Ranch Style Home 
Edwin Markham Award ($200). For a $10,000 from Heinz 

poem of social significance. Given for the $10,000 from Snow Crop 
first time. Won by Marguerite Harns of New 90 Cars in 9 months 


York City for her poem “Off Amsterdam.” 


Leonora Speyer Award ($100). For the You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in 
poem judged best from among those in the ora a line, ane prs contests. 

: : rite ‘or your Fi copy of the newest 
seven monthly contests that had failed towin | ~sHEpHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
either of the two prizes given each month. LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
Won by Daniel Smythe of Peoria, IIl., for his contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


poem “Letter from Maine.” 
Poetry Chap-book Award ($200). For a SH ala — ee OL 

published work on poetry. Won by James E. “ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Miller Jr., Karl Shapiro, and Bernice Slote, 

all of Lincoln, Nebr., for their book Start 


with the Sun published by the University of Je) [e | DEAS 


Nebraska Press. 


111 Travel Trips in 9 months 














Walt Whitman Award ($200). For a pub- - ongwriters, with publis 
lished work on Whitman. Won by Roger Cr —— ee ee 
Asselineau of France for his The Evolution of SONGWRITERS’ ASSOCIATES 

Walt Whitman, published by the Harvard i Studio W_1650 Broadwey. New York 12..N.: 








University Press. 


A new prize, the $500 Melville Cane Award, LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


was announced. The prize, made possible by recognizes that ed manuscript ssl 
a grant from Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., a ve aon Pepidign: Sy Pes 
will be given for the first time in 1962 for a “a sderation: if we think it i 
book of poems published in 1961. In alter- SS no 


salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


nate years it is planned to give the award for 
a book of criticism in the field of poetry. 


Obituaries Short stories under 2,000 words... .$ 3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words...... 5.00 
Richard Wright, author of N. ative Son, Black ” maar + ec ee ee me 
Boy and many other books, died in Paris. He Stage Plays ............ 10.00 
was 52 years old. I ict inandviecsahen 15.00 
“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
Kyle S. Crichton, one-time editor at Scrib- literary product.” 
ner’s and at Collier’s, and author of many WILL LOZIER 
" LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
en ag eins ee scmmy | a aa eae Cee 
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PHOTOJOURNALISM 
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Most people overwork their exposure meters. 
The meter is the gadget that calls attention 
to a photographer even more than a camera 
on a neck strap. The man who spends his 
picture-taking time fiddling with the dials on 
his exposure meter misses many a picture 
possibility, and makes many a subject nerv- 
ous and fidgety. Some people believe only 
amateurs use meters. The truth is that most 
professionals do, the difference being that 
they just aren’t as obtrusive about it. 

The meter isn’t really meant for normal 
picture taking. For most of us, a normal 
shooting situation is an outdoor scene on a 
summer mid-day with clear sky and direct 
sun. The recommended exposure for that is 
printed right on the film carton. If we stick 
to one film we soon get to know precisely 
what the normal camera setting is for such 
pictures. If the situation is not a “normal” 
one and we don’t trust our judgment of how 
it differs, we take a meter reading. Once 
we've taken that first reading and determined 
the camera settings, from then on all we have 
to do is check the light from time to time, 
with the meter, to make sure it hasn’t 
changed. A glance at the meter, and back 
into the pocket. Why fuss with the scale? 
You can tell in an instant if the needle posi- 
tion has changed, and it’s quicker to figure 
what that change means, in your mind, than 
on the tiny scale. 

It works this way: The meter is really a sim- 
ple device. Its needle shows whether there is 
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more light or less; its scale translates the 
needle position into terms of lens and shutter 
setting for a particular film. Needle up, more 
light, so either faster shutter speed or smaller 
lens opening. Less light, needle down, so 
either slower shutter or larger lens opening. 

You must have noticed by now that the 
spacing on shutters and lenses is related. One 
speed-setting slower on the shutter is iden- 
tical to one lens-opening larger; one speed- 
setting faster is identical in exposure to one 
lens-opening smaller (the one exception, on 
some cameras, being the jump from the larg- 
est lens opening to the next marked stop, this 
being not always a full stop) . So if your meter 
needle moves up one full scale division, you 
either go to the next faster shutter speed or 
close the lens down one stop. If your meter 
needle moves down one full scale division, 
you either go to the next slower shutter speed 
setting or open up one stop. 

This is where the “click stops” come in 
handy. These are tiny grooves in the external 
ring of the lens diaphragm so you feel a bump 
or click as you move from one stop-marking 
to another. The click enables you to change 
from a known f-stop setting to another with- 
out having to look at the markings. Many 
cameras also have click settings for the shut- 
ter speeds. 

How does the experienced photographer 
use his meter so it helps him, without getting 
in his way? Let’s consider a typical assign- 
ment and see how you could go about it. 
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You’re covering a farm auction. You want 
to take pictures of the auctioneer up on his 
box in the shade. You will also be shooting 
from all angles at the people in the crowd, 
with front lighting, back lighting, side light- 
ing. Are you going to have to take a meter 
reading before each picture? No. Before the 
auction begins, before the auctioneer is in his 
place, take a meter reading so you can deter- 
mine the correct exposure for him. Then take 
meter readings for the different lighting 
angles you will be getting on the crowd. 

You may find, let’s say, that the meter calls 
for 1/100 second at a lens opening of f11 for 
the auctioneer, just at the edge of the shade. 
Out in the sun, your meter calls for 1/100 
at £16 for front lighting; f12.5 for side light- 
ing; f11 for back lighting. If you can’t get 
readings in all directions, it’s a pretty good 
rule when working outdoors that back light- 
ing requires one stop more than front light- 
ing, with side lighting somewhere in between 
the two settings. 

You now know your exposure for all con- 
ditions, and can keep working for some time, 
using three settings at 1/100: f11 for the 
auctioneer in the shade and for back-lit 
crowd shots, f16 for direct sunlight, and 
f12.5 for side lighting. 

Perhaps you work along, and don’t feel the 
light has changed. Still, it’s getting close to 
noon, and you want to be sure. You take out 
your meter and get a quick reading for the 
direct sunlight on the scene. If the needle 
goes to just about the same place on the dial, 
you can go on using the same group of expo- 
sure settings. 

You may find that the needle has moved up 
halfway to the next scale marking. For black- 
and-white that isn’t really enough to make a 
difference. So you keep working, and keep 
checking occasionally. The time comes when 
the needle swings over pretty close to the 
next setting. At this point you decide to cor- 
rect your exposure. Do you use the meter 
scales? No. 

You know that the light is now double what 
it was before—so you just cut your exposure 
in half, either by going to the next faster 
speed, or to the next smaller opening for 
each type of picture. If you were shooting 
at 1/100, at f16 for sunlight, f12.5 for side 
light, and f11 for open shade or back light, 





A Service 
Of Distinction 
WORK WITH FAMOUS WRITERS 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 

Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts ... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 
Write for full details in Cones illustrated Brochure, and 


copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Starbuck St., Whittier, California 








SONGWRITERS 


Write for correct procedure. Send sample of 
your writing. IN BUSINESS 23 YEARS! 


SONG SERVICE 


Dept. W, 333 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 
details. 


WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 











FREE PROOF READING 


In order to demonstrate my ability to help writers, I shall, 
for a limited time, proofread approximately 1000 words of 
a manuscript absolutely free. Errors will be blue-penciled; 
corrections will be indicated; and helpful suggestions given. 
A self addressed, stamped envelope must enclosed. 

am a graduate of Indiana University, and a retired high 


school teacher. 
EARL GIFFORD 
156 First St., Shelbyville, Ind. 
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you now go to 1/100 at f22, f19, £16. It’s as 
simple as that. 

Of course, as the day goes along, the direc- 
tion of your lighting will change. What was 
front-lit may now be side-lit. The auctioneer, 
formerly in the shade, may now be in direct 
sun. You change your categories, but your 
exposure for any category remains the same. 
A side-lit picture is still a side-lit picture, even 
if that subject earlier was a front-lit picture 

. and you know what exposure a side-lit 
picture calls for. 

So you keep on shooting. But maybe the sky 
is suddenly overcast. You quickly take a 
meter reading. The needle has dropped from 
its new setting, down past its original setting, 
to the next lower marking—a drop of two 
full places on the dial. You know that you 
have to open up your lens two full stops, or 
change your shutter to two speed-settings 
slower, or settle for one stop plus one slower 
speed. 

But now, also, there is no direction to the 
light—no bright sun, no shade. You turn 
around, holding the meter up, pointing it in 
all directions. The needle position barely 
changes. You now know the exposure is the 
same for all directions. 

If your needle has dropped two positions 
from its previous direct-sunlight setting, and 
now holds for all directions, you know with- 
out consulting the scale what your exposure 
will be. If it had been 1/100 at £22 for direct 
sunlight and at £16 for back light, it is now 
1/100 at f11 in all directions—or 1/25 at f22, 
or 1/50 at £16. 

So why fuss with the dial? Why spend your 
time staring at the tiny print? Take your one 
set of readings before the shooting starts, use 
the dials for that, and then use a quick glance 
at the needle to keep you on the right course 
all the time you’re shooting. 


Spoiled in the Process 


George Ward is one of those photographer’s 
photographers who. fluctuate (perhaps in his 
case “vibrates” is more apt) between taking 
pictures and helping other people take pic- 
tures. He has at various times been a drum- 
beater for photographic manufacturers (cur- 
rently, the people who make UFG develop- 
ers) ,a photographer and a consultant. Under 
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These two pictures were both exposed after 
just one meter reading. Because of its side 
lighting, the one of the man with the calf was 
given a half-stop more exposure than the front- 
lit shot of the man and his wife at the mailbox. 
As a general rule you need not use a meter 
again when changing from front to side or 
back lighting on the same scene. You can as- 
sume that back-lighting requires one stop more 
exposure than front-lighting on the same out- 
door location, with side-lighting calling for 
something in between. Both photos were made 
by Rus Arnold using a Rolleiflex. 


these various hats he has developed a pro- 
pensity for eliminating verbosity. He puts 
things so simply you can’t miss the point. 
On a recent cross-country short-course 
tour he told National Press Photographers 
Association members of a simple test he had 
made. He shot a roll of film on one scene and 
gave sections to four different professional 
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photographers to process. A fifth section he 
processed himself. He came up with five dif- 
ferent negative qualities, though each pho- 
tographer insisted he had carefully followed 
George’s specific instructions. 
After checking into procedures, here’s what 
he found. One photographer had agitated 
too much, in an oversize tank with too much 
developer. He got over-vigorous develop- 
ment, and excessive contrast. A second was 
using a thermometer that was two degrees 
off, and was not agitating enough. The third, 
using a four-minute developer, had a dark- 
room clock that was a full minute off. The 
fourth, after developing properly, paused on 
the way from developer into fixer to rinse the 
film in water at 82°, immediately giving the 
film the equivalent of another few minutes of 
development, plus increased grain structure. 
Among those members of George’s audi- 
ences who undoubtedly went home and 
mended their ways, there was one, Harvey 
Weber, chief photographer of the Long 
Island (N. Y.) Newsday, who went home 
and tried it on his staff. Milt Freier, of Leitz, 
Inc., reports that as a result one of Weber’s 
photographers, who had been shooting Plus 
X at 100 ASA, has decided he’d better rate 
it at 160 or 200 ASA. And another realized 
it takes him 15 seconds to step out of the 
darkroom to set the timer, and 15 seconds to 
turn the clock off and get his negatives out 
of the developer. He also realized that this 30 
seconds, or a half minute, makes a difference 
in negative density when you use a 4, 5 or 
6-minute developer. 
Writing ... and Reading 

You, too, can produce a book on how to take 
pictures. It’s easy, it’s chockful of status, and 
it’s fun—all you need is a collection of what 
your publisher thinks are pretty pictures. 

Want to do a book on how to use filters? 
Get a few over-developed movie starlets in 
under-exposed bathing suits, take pictures of 
them at the bathing beach with yellow, 
orange, red or green filters, and you have a 
book. You’ll have to write a few pages of 
text, but a little research shouldn’t be too 
burdensome. Want to do a book on negative 
processing, how to use flash or strobe or 
floods, composition, how to make enlarge- 





FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; word- 

wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
ghentiog. instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fiction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a thousand word average. 


Minimum $7.50. 
IRMA A. BRINK 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento 16, California 








A Course In 


PROOFREADING 


Finance those writing expenses! Learn to READ 
PROOFS. Good pay, overtime—always a demand! 
Write for full information! 


ESTHER PRINZ 


38 Hunnewell St. Needham Hts. 94, Mass. 





SONGWRITERS ! ! 


A PA ed HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE PMUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 
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1075 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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Let me do it for you——to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Blair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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100 Publications where you can 
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... I'm Teaching. 
| tell you WHAT TO WRITE—HOW TO 
WRITE IT—WHERE TO SELL IT. 
| Offer You Step-By-Step Instruction and 
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Juvenile Book Ms. Criticism A Specialty 
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ments? Get those girls back on the job, take 
some more well-developed pictures, and 
there you are. 

There you are, that is, if you want to pub- 
lish a book. What if you want to buy, and 
read, a book on how to take pictures? You 
can have a lot of fun reading the kind I’ve 
been talking about. You can learn a lot, too, 
by looking at the pictures. But not about 
photography. 

Unfortunately, few really interesting books 
have been published for the person who 
wants to learn. For a year I’ve been searching 
for a suitable text for my advanced class at 
Northwestern University, but with no luck. 
There are, however, some books that are well 
worth reading, even if it takes working at it. 
One of the most recent of these is the Ilford 
Manual of Photography, published in Eng- 
land and now available here in the most re- 
cent edition. 

This is a complete reference text in 725 
pages including an index. The photographs 
are mostly dull, but there are many instruc- 
tive diagrams and charts. This is not a book 
to read for relaxation, nor for excitement, but 
worth having on your shelf for those many 
occasions when you want to brush up on 
basic procedures or get the answer to some 
pressing technical problem. 


Addenda 


From Yoichi Okamota, chief of the Visual 
Materials Branch of the United States In- 
formation Agency, comes word that for the 
present he is overstocked, so if you have any- 
thing for him hold off for a while. . . . If you 
use a recent-model (since 1955) 35mm cam- 
era with a focal-plane shutter, you can get 
better synchronization, at most shutter speeds, 
with the M5 (and for color, M5B) flash- 
bulbs. These give the same amount of light 
and the same even coverage of the film 
plane as the larger #6 type bulbs, cost less, 
and are smaller. . . . 

March 31st is ‘closing date for this year’s 
Kodak High School photo contest; more in- 
formation from Kodak at Rochester 4, N.Y. 
.. . If you use a “glossing solution” to soak 
your prints in before drying, make sure it’s 
not exhausted. Overworked glossing solu- 
tions can actually cause poor glossing. . . . 
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The Visible Voice 





Poetry: How and Why 
By Judson Jerome 


Even in an age in which reading is largely 
silent, poets write less for readers than for lis- 
teners. And much bad poetry might be fore- 
stalled if poets made the initial effort to hear 
their own poems. Try one of your own by 
reading it aloud. Does your tongue tangle? 
Do you hear your syntax thrashing futilely, 
your sense drowning in a mumble? Can you 
imagine anyone saying what you say there? 
And do you know exactly how he should 
sound? 

Notice that I am not referring to melodious- 
ness or sonority or “beautiful” sound, al- 
though in some poems, of course, these are 
appropriate qualities. I am referring to the 
vigor and supple force of ordinary speech. 
Some poems should surely sing, but for most 
it suffices that they speak. A very simple rule 
(oversimple, as [ will explain) can help you 
make them speak: cut everything you cannot 
imagine being naturally said. Sounds easy, 
doesn’t it? But test it against some of your 
recent rejections. 

First apply the rule to grammar and struc- 
ture. Speech rounds and smooths many of the 
ornate and awkward constructions which 
make sense, of a sort, when merely written. 
You don’t speak to the air, or to a page—you 
speak to a person (even if it is yourself) , and 
for a reason. Your concern is not merely to be 
understandable but to prevent misunder- 
standing: your references are clear, your 
word order logical and habitual. your sen- 
tences have point and direction (or at least 
in your best speech you strive for these quali- 
ties). When composing a poem, though, one 
is apt to become enamored of individual 
words, of descriptive phrases, of artful elab- 
orations, which blur beyond recovery the in- 
tention of sentences and clauses. In ordinary 
speech the immediate word or phrase is disci- 
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plined and subordinated by one’s awareness 
of the problem of how to get from here to 
there. 


Naturalness of word order has become in- 
creasingly important, almost a fashion (a 
good one, I think), in twentieth century 
poetry. As poets have freed themselves from 
the confines of narrowly construed metrical, 
line and stanza forms, they have found less 
reason to invert and distort word order—so 
that some of the grammatical gymnastics of 
a poet as recent as Hardy are likely to appear 
strangely artificial and “old-fashioned” (as 
are poetic contractions such as “’tis” or 
“e’er” to preserve meter) when used in mod- 
ern poetry. Meanwhile poets such as William 
Carlos Williams have directed our attention 
to the native grain of American speech and 
taught us to respect the raw material of our 
language rather than abandon it in favor of 
a false and bloodless gentility. It is sound 
advice—but by no means entirely modern. 
Before and after Chaucer the best poetry has 
always been vernacular, colloquial, adhering 
reverently to the turns of everyday speech. 
Some poets, of course (Milton and Pope 
come to mind), transform artificiality to art, 
although even in their work the sinews are 
those of conversation. And even when height- 
ening (as artificial elegance used tobe called) 
is appropriate for passages of exceptional dig- 
nity, grandeur or eloquence, good poetry may 
never cut itself loose from, though it may 
transcend, its vernacular roots. 


Apply the rule to diction. Have you used 
words you would never use in conversation? 
The battle over “poetic diction” is an old 
one—and most twentieth century poets would 
deny that there is, or should be, such a thing. 
But, in fact, they have only reversed the old 
standard. Once you could not refer to fish 
except by some locution—such as “finny 
tribe” ; now you had better say “fish” unless 
it is clear that you are joking. Any page of 
the dictionary will show you dozens of words 
which, if not impossible, are at least very diffi- 
cult to use in serious poetry. I open at ran- 
dom—and see pediform, pedology, peduncle, 
peise, pelagic, pelerine—all words I would 
ordinarily avoid in poetry—not because they 
are “unpoetic” but because they are not nor- 
mal to my conversation. 

(Continued from page 76) 





SONGWRITERS 


Are you trying to get your songs published? 
Our members achieving success. Send for free 
brochure. 


NATIONAL SONGWRITERS’ GUILD 
15A Raymonde Circle Ormond Beach, Florida 





FOOTLOOSE WRITERS, THIS IS IT! 


Ideal vacation grounds. 37 miles from nearest town, daily 
mail service, poor telephone, no TV, radio or other distrac- 
tions. Modernized homesteader’s log cabin: eee: 
plumbing; gas stove, refrigerator, auxiliary heat; larg 
fireplace, plenty of wood to cut—$75 per month. Healthful, 
scenic, historic; horses available for rides to clear the cow- 
webs from the brain. Write for details, other accommoda- 
tions, rates. 


FARAWAY RANCH COTTAGES 
Dos Cabezas, Arizona 





WRITERS! Let a graduate a expert 


preparation of yo k pave the 
way to success for you. My clients are selling. I edit, 
revise, take care of all corrections, properly type your novel 
or non-fiction book, and present it at its very best. 
Eighteen years of experience in creative re-writing of 
authors’ manuscripts. $2.00 per thousand words (four type- 
written pages). Payment down, balance after I have 
completed the work 


EDITH NAILL 
3832 East 93rd Street, Kansas City 32, Missouri 





SONG POEMS 


AND 


SONGS WANTED! 


Mail to 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
Box 405, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 





NEW MAGAZINE STARTING 


It will be a club type magazine for writers, artists, and 
photographers. A magazine for people that haven’t been 
able to sell. Two thirds of the magazine will be devoted 
to writers. The artists will do the illustrations for the 
stories, and one third devoted to photography. 


DON C. PRICE 
6192 Iroquois Rd. Westminster, California 

















LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 


Complete analysis and editing of mss., with tips to aid 
your future work, same as for my adult university stu- 
dents. $1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. Query on 
books. Eades ose return postage and fee. 


IRENE S. SARSEY. M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Dept. C Akron 13, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 
Enter my subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST 


C) for 1 year for $3.50. 
C] for 2 years for $6.00. 
C) for 3 years for $8.00. 


Name 





Address. 





City. State. 





Ww3 
CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON WITH PAYMENT TO: 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Shop & Swap 
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Readers are invited to use the Classified Section 
to buy, sell or swap items, obtain jobs, assignment 
leads or fill jobs, rent, sell or seek property or vaca- 
tion spots, etc. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval. For literary 
services, including courses, critics, agents, subsidy 
publishers and typists, consult display advertising 
throughout the magazine. 

The Classified rate is twenty cents a word, in- 
cluding name and address, Count address number 
as one word and city and zone as one word. To 
$0 00. a Writer’s Dicest Box Number, the fee is 

Copy with money order or check for June issue 
must reach us by April 1. 


Hi 


Everybody’s Magazines, 1910-1917, $1.00 each. 
25403 De Joal, Barstow, Calif. 


tele) 6) 








Locate Any Book. No obligation. Aardvarks 
Booksearch, Box 668-W, San Diego 12, Calif. 


Books Found Thru World-Wide Contacts 
Book Land, Box 74561 J, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Manual, The Microphone and You, teaches 
radio-TV continuity preparation, $2.00. Na- 
tional Academy of Broadcasting, 3338—16th 
St., NW., Washington, D.C. 


Lucky Midget Bible, 50c. Free Variety Cir- 
culars. R. Holley, 4541 Dodt Ave., New Or- 
leans 26, La. 


Out-of-Print Books located without obliga- 
tion. Any subject. Lowest prices. Book-Mar 
Box 68F, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


No Writer’s Club in Your Area? Then investi- 

gate Doug Couden’s “Original” WCC! Six 

months’ trial membership, $1.00. Includes 

Writer’s Bulletin. Free copy. Lillian Elders, 

es. WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 
, Mo. 


Anonymail. The ultimate pseudonym. Corres- 
pondence unfettered. Authors unknown. P.O. 
Box 1235, Seattle. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATTER 


How To Put Suspense In Stories. How To 
Make Characters Real People. How To Make 
Writing Vivid, Beautiful. Tricks Of Profes- 
sionals. 75¢c each. Two, $1.40. Three, $2.10. 
All, $2.75. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
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Writers! Increase Your Creative Ability! Find 
complete happiness! Develop the Supracon- 
scious powers within you! Write for free cata- 
log of helpful books, tapes, recordings. Philan- 
thropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, N. M. 


“How to Self-syndicate Your Own Material” 
—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, stor- 
ies, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, 
Sample Order and Agreement Form, etc. 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). 
While they last, gift copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources 
For Newspaper Features” included with 
Folio, American Features Syndicate, Dept. 
267, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


Write or Type ABC Shorthand! Dictography, 
6196 Walnut, Omaha, Neb. 


Research List—1001 items $1.00—Handler 
een, 500 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 
, Fla. 


Writer’s ABC Shorthand. Textbook $2. Re- 
turnable. Rapid Writing, 3915 Elysian Fields, 
New Orleans, La. 


Make Big Money Writing Simple trade jour- 
nal articles. Amazing new manual $2 postpaid. 
Free market list. Satisfaction or money re- 
funded. The Spauldings, 1823 Bechaud Beach 
Dr., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Experiment with “Sleep-Learning.” Fascinat- 
ing, educational. Use your phonograph, re- 
corder or amazing new “Electronic Educator” 
endless tape recorder. Self-Hypnosis, self-im- 
provement, Vocabulary, language courses now 
available on tape and record, Astonishing 
details, sensational 200-items catalog avail- 
able free. Write: Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-WD, Olympia, Wash. 


Ready To Sell Manuscripts. Stories and Arti- 
cles by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. 
W. C. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


Blood Pressure—How to take it, $2.00. J. 
Flaherty, P.O. Box 1616, Venice, Fla. 


























Attention Writers! Avoid time-consuming re- 
search. Within 24 hours, authentic, fact-find- 
ing college experts will render up-to-date 
documented reference sources, pri facts 
and information on any subject, pin-pointed to 
specific individual needs. Explain wants fully. 
No obligation. Associates, P.O. Box 1077, 
Lawrence 1, Mass. 


Learn Gag Writing. Particulars, dime. Fran- 
kel, 5304-W Adams, Chicago, 44. 











What Would You Like to Know? Information? 
Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Ann Wert, Research Spe- 
cialist, 28 Wm. Penn Dr., Camp Hill, Pa. 


Help Wanted San Francisco Classifieds 50c. 
Remails 10c. Crawford, 3534 Morcom Avenue, 
Oakland 19, Calif. 


Secret Mail Address. $3 Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif. 








Confidential Worldwide Remail-forwarding 
service. $4.00 month. Smith’s, 1306 South 
Darlington, Tulsa 12, Okla. 





Las Vegas Remails—Confidential, Prompt— 
25c each. Mail address $1.00 per month. Sou- 
venirs 50c each. Ruth DeWitt, Box 3951, North 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


Press Card—Impressive, distinctive, $1.00. A 
must for every free-lance writer, photog- 
rapher. Obtain official courtesies. Auto stick- 
ers and money-making information included 
free. Commercial Masters, Gardiner 1, N.Y. 





Creative Ideas, Nine Avon Lane, Berkeley 7, 
California. 


Imprinted Manuscript 1 Envelopes: 50 each 
9x12; 9%4x12%, $4.00 postpaid. Carbon, rib- 
bons, erasable bond. Lowest prices all printing 
and office supplies. Remailing, 25c, Logan En- 
terprises, 6801-D Onyx Drive, N., St. Peters- 
burg, 3, Fla. 





Photogra =f for Writers. Reasonable. Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





Used Courses and Instruction Books bought, 
sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 124 
Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 





A Press Card will get you behind police, fire 
and accident scenes, Gives you privileges ex- 
tended to regular reporters and photogra- 
phers. Two color Press Card $1.00. Two auto 
stickers included. Marson’s Writers Service, 
1687 Colonial Drive, Cleveland Hts. 18, Ohio. 


Increase Your Earning Power! Know how to 

evaluate your capabilities! Pamphlet provides 

facts. Send only $2.00 with stamped, self- 

addressed 9x4 envelope to Salary Rating 

rage ny Dept. WD, P.O. Box 9218, San Diego 
, Calif. 





Our New “Postage Saver” labels for mailing 

manuscripts can save you many dollars. Sam- 

~ absolutely free. Neil H. Tasker, Shamo- 
in, Pa. 


Musical Instruments of the Baroque and Ren- 
aissance—Recorders, Viols, Lutes. Send for 
free catalog. Wayne J. Anderson, 545 W. 11ith 
St., New York City 25. 





PERSONALS 


Beginners! Make up to $200 monthly with “de- 
partment letters.” List of markets, require- 
ments, rates, etc., $1.00. Cash, money order or 
stamps. Also—Begin To Sell! Price, $1.00. 
Berry Hill Enterprises, Angola, N. Y. 


Analysis at Home. Recorded techniques. 
Eliminate blocks to writing. Discover true 
human motivation in self-examination. Free 
details, Freedom Records, Box 3065, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


Advertise 20 words in five big Texas Sunday 
newspapers, $8.76. Pennebaker Advertising, 
Kerrville, Texas. 


PLOTS FOR SALE 


Plots—$1.00. Unpublished short stories $2.50. 
F, Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, SCRD, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 


Have Some Scripts Left. All scripts now $5 
each. Agnes Richards, Box 191, Montrose, 
Mich. 


SPARE-TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


10 Weekly, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Audi- 
tax, 34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


$100.00—$200.00 Monthly Possible: Full, 
Sparetime at home, using Pen, Typewriter, 
Scissors, other Easy Ways. Steininger’s, Box 
181-D, United, Pa. 


Continue Writing. Breed and sell worms, 
spare time. I write. Send for free ‘‘Worm Book 
List.” Jones Worm Hatchery, 1205 Doemland, 
Burlington, Iowa. 














Dollars From Newspaper Rewrites. Send 
stamp. S.A.S., Box 833, El Cajon, Calif. 


Earn $20 a Week Sparetime. Wide assortment 
of popular books may be ordered at wholesale 
prices. ir, for free book list and details. 
Box P-10. 


400-Year Calendar— All dates including 
Easter, 1753-2152, Chart 21”x28”, $1. Thomas 
Carruth, Crowley, La. 


Typewriter Ribbons—Famous brand; extra 
quality, better wearing. Two for $1.50. State 
make of typewriter. Lee Gooch, Hernando, 
Miss. 


My Catalog of useful household items that 
will save you money is Free. Write for it Now. 
Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


Editors Recommend our specially designed 
9x12 “Protect-O-Script” Envelopes for mail- 
ing manuscripts flat. Special, 23 for $1.00 or 
23—10x13 for $1.25 Postpaid. Vulcan Prod- 
ucts, 1909 Westchester Dr., Alexandria, Va. 


Typewriter Ribbons—Factory fresh $4.20 
dozen, 40c each. Postpaid. Prompt delivery. 
Specify make and color. Koppel, 1205 N.W. 
127th Street, Miami 68, Fla. 
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Writers And Cartoonists Wanted! Write for 
complete information to: Jim Latham, 4166 
Herrington, Jackson 8, Miss. 





The “Ghost Composer” will accept a few more 
lyricists. Ed Martin, Box 2121, Hartford 1, 
Conn. 





Gagwriter Wanted to collaborate on comic. 
STURGILL, Box 126, Derby, Va. 





Crusading Scrivener will aid, pay expenses 
collaborating beginning or experienced writ- 
ers wherever located. Write Garabedian, 193 
Benefit St., Providence 3, R. I. 


Cartoonist Want Gags—John Morris, 3009 
Harvard Rd., Royal Oak, Mich. 








Poets, planning a ’62 amateur anthology; pub- 
lished and unpublished poems are welcome for 
consideration. Hill & Lord, Commerce St., 
Crawfordville, Ga. 





Poetry : How and Why 
(Cont'd from page 73) 





On the same page I see peignoir, which 
Wallace Stevens used evocatively in “Sunday 
Morning’”’—but set like a gem in a back- 
ground of less flashy stuff. Stevens, of course, 
was addicted to curious words—and made 
them so much a part of his manner that he 
created a convincing, though artificial, idiom 
much wider than the range of anyone’s nor- 
mal speech. One would have to class him 
with Milton and Pope as a supreme artificer, 
and he would be delighted with the appella- 
tion. But unless such language is an integral 
part of a poet’s style it is dangerous material 
for him to touch at all. Use the dictionary 
(and thesaurus) to remind you of words, but 
not (at least when you are composing) to 
teach you words. Rather, pick up for use the 
valid currency of speech. 

But shouldn’t one be fresh? Assuredly—but 
originality is a quality of thought and percep- 
tion rather than of decoration—and fancy 
words, far from being fresh, are often the 
most vulgar of cheap ornaments. The essence 
of our language is monosyllabic—and if Pope 
mocked poetry in which ten low words oft 
creep in one dull line, he was temporarily 
overlooking the most characteristic and best 
of English poetry (even his own) which is 
plain fare, heavily monosyllabic, with its 
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strength in its feeling and wisdom rather than 
coruscant vocabulary. 

Finally, in more general terms, apply the 
rule to the poem as a whole. I find it useful to 
imagine nearly every poem as a dramatic 
speech—as spoken by some specific person 
(often myself) to some specific person or 
audience (again, often myself) on some spe- 
cific occasion. The poem should imply all 
three conditions: says who? to whom? and, 
why? Try reading your own poems in this 
light—as though every one were direct ad- 
dress, with an implied “you.” I think you will 
find that those which come alive, which 
spring from the page, are those in which the 
dramatic situation is most clear. Others may 
wallow and lie flat: is it because they are 
words merely—said by no one to no one for 
no reason? 
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I said the rule was oversimple—and I must 
now warn you of its limitations. Conversa- 
tion is the warmest and liveliest form of com- 
munication—but it is also (with most of us) 
apt to be slovenly, disorganized, repetitious, 
trite, drab. These are qualities one is not likely 
to want to emulate in poetry. Moreover poetry 
cannot convey the animation of expression 
and gesture which relieve face-to-face con- 
versation of its more tiresome characteristics. 
Poetry must, of course, be better than conver- 
sation—more intense, more accurate, briefer, 
better expressed—and must compensate for 
the characteristics of direct human contact 
that it cannot approximate. For example, to 
make a difficult point in conversation one 
may repeat, restate, illustrate, answer ques- 
tions. A poem may rely on a single very exact 
but perhaps dense or even obscure statement 
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to accomplish the same thing ; the reader may 
read again, and, in fact, he may enjoy partici- 
pating in the poem by contributing a consid- 
erable effort to understanding it. Because he 
is not, ordinarily, limited to a single reading 
or hearing, he is more willing (and able) to 
wrestle with complex structures and lan- 
guage. If poetry gave us no more than con- 
versation, I am sure we would all prefer 
conversation. 

Moreover, all I have said here applies only 
to “serious” poetry. Any rule may be profit- 
ably stood on its ear for the sake of a joke. 
And “serious” poetry is difficult to define, 
particularly as much of the best poetry of our 
century (like that of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies) uses a thousand shades of wit, irony, 
wry archness and self-deflating humor in 
order to make serious points. John Crowe 
Ransom, for example, successfully exploits 
all varieties of artificial, archaic, even delib- 
erately awkward structure and language to 
create very moving blends of emotion and 
protesting wit—much in the way that a com- 
poser may color and extend the emotional 
range of his music with discord and sour 
notes. You cannot be simple-minded about 
anything pertaining to poetry—and any 
“rule” is implicitly a challenge: find the 
occasion, it dares you, when this standard can 
(or must) be violated. 

But the standard of speech is, basically, the 
requirement that the poem have a voice. Here 
I think you will find that even those poets I 
have named as exceptional—Milton, Pope, 
Stevens, Ransom—fulfill the expectation we 
have of any good poet: however peculiarly 
they speak, one hears them, one recognizes 
the resonance of human lungs and throat, the 
characteristic tones and cadences of human 
personality. There is no guidance for the ex- 
ceptional: geniuses, please go your own way. 
But the rest of us would be wise, I think, to 
let our poems emerge from ordinary speech, 
to regard them as dramatic utterance. 

Read the poem aloud again, now: can you 
wrap your tongue comfortably around the 
language? Is there posing, posturing, show- 








DO YOU NEED HELP? 


with your novel, your short story or article? 
Book appraisal $5. 

Criticism of short story or article $5. 
Editing, revision, ghostwriting 

Minimum fee $5. Free information 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
225 Fairview Ave. Sy. 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 





POEMS WANTED 





To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best poems today 
for FREE EXAMINATION. Any Subject. 
Immediate Consideration. 

Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 











My Vocabulary is at Your Service 


H. CROMWELL SMITH 


Ghost Writer 
103 WEST 77th STREET 


NEW YORK 24, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-5776 












[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. J 
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Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 
rejected script! Criticism and revision if desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. Let 
us place your ——— articles, plays, light 
verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales 
poreents foreign <2 The RIGHT motes may sell that 
Portage Rd. S. Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience naling. wear in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETA 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 











THE NEW WRITER'S MARKET 


Send two stories with three dollars, — charge. | will act as agent, critic or teacher according to story need. 
Fee Includes both stories) 


124 MAYFLOWER ROAD, 


ADELE BAILEY 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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ing-off, which you would find offensive in a 
person—and should find no less offensive in 
a poem? Have you been faithful to your own 
idiom (or that of your imagined speaker) ? 
Is the poem’s occasion clearly enough implied 
—and the way this governs tone, cadence, 
intensity? Is it coherent (unless, of course, 
you are deliberately portraying incoherency ) ? 
Now let someone else read it aloud to you. 
Have you guided him sufficiently with your 
phrasing diction, punctuation, to enable him 
to approximate the intended tone of voice? 
If this poem satisfies all these requirements 
there is some chance you may have achieved 
the miracle any successful poem must 
achieve; mere words strung together on a 
page have disappeared ; instead of seeing you 
are suddenly hearing a distinct human voice. 


Markets 


I will discuss this month two publications I 
know well, as I serve as editor on both. What 
I say about the ANTIocH REviEW may be 
taken as fairly representative of university 
quarterlies generally. 


Antioch Review, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. Uses six to a dozen poems in each issue— 
that is, every three months. This means, notice, 
that we can accept less than a poem a week—and 
we receive as many as a hundred a day. While the 
odds are not so strongly against you in the quar- 
terlies as in the national monthlies like THzE New 
Yorker, Harpers, ATLANTIC, they are still heavy. 
Most poetry serves as filler material—and so those 
which take less than a full page stand a better 
chance; but we have printed two or three-page 
poems or groups of poems. We use a few trans- 
lations, but prefer original work. No light verse, in 
the ordinary sense, although cleverness, wit, humor 
are always welcome in poems that really have some- 
thing to say. Poems of more than fifty lines stand 
almost no chance. Our bias is in favor of clarity, 
against mystery—but our minds are not closed. 
Payment: $2.50 per poem or per page, and three 
contributor’s copies. 


New Campus Writing, Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio; Nolan Miller and Judson Jerome, 
editors. Only college students may submit—but this 
includes graduate students, night college students 
and special students. We particularly welcome stu- 
dents of other nationalities. Long poems stand as 
good a chance as short ones here—and we prefer 
to publish several poems by each poet, or enough 
of a sample of his work to represent him well. 
Grove Press publishes New Campus WRITING at 
two-year intervals (No. 4 is due to be published 
in January, 1962), and manuscripts are considered 
at any time. Payment is small (a pro rata distri- 
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bution, by pages, of the publisher’s advance), but 
there is a $500 Evergreen Award for the best single 
contribution (judged by the editors) to each issue. 
We are interested in discovering new talent—and 
our minds are open to anything. We try to com- 
ment briefly on work which shows promise. If 
there is any bias it is only toward lively, stimulating 
work—but don’t be deceived by the “campus” 
label: it must be work of professional quality. No 
translations. Verse plays (as well as other plays, 
stories, articles) are welcome. No previously pub- 
lished work—except that which may have ap- 
peared in publications of merely campus circulation. 

To either of these publications, of course, as to 
any other, submit work only with a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope enclosed. 





Collaborators Anonymous 
(Continued from page 15) 





“You're collaborating again, I’m certain.” 

“Not very much. I mean, there’s a lot of 
detail there.” 

“No more than a fraction of the actual 
scene,” the P.A. insisted. “No windows, no 
doors, no shape of table or chair, almost no 
color—yet I imagine you visualized these 
details.” 
~ 

“And placed the cafe in a city, perhaps?” 

“Well, of course—” 

“And peopled the city, and moved automo- 
biles along its streets and supplied a thousand 
and one details that no book is long enough to 
include?” 

“In a way, I suppose I did,” the U.A. ad- 
mitted. Suddenly he grinned. “You know, 
I’m anxious to look into some of the books 
in my own library—if only to see how much 
detail is left out of them.” 

“That’s the secret,” the P.A. assured him. 
“Once you realize that your reader is the 
best collaborator you have, that his supply 
of memories and experiences will put the 
finishing touches on your sketch, then you'll 
begin to develop the technique of choosing 
the elements of a scene that suit your purpose 
best.” 

“There’s just one thing,” the U.A. said 
doubtfully. “I mean, will the reader see what 
I see? I mean, what I really see?” 

More,” the P.A. said, as he had said in the 
beginning. “More than you can possibly 
imagine. And that,” the Published Author 
told him wholeheartedly, “is what makes the 
book reviews so interesting.” 
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BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


WRITING IN GENERAL 


MYSTERY WRITING 


REFERENCE 
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Grammar and Punctuation Quiz 
(Continued from page 42) 





That spiteful, neurotic girl has ears like an 
elephant’s.? There’re® very few things she 
doesn’t hear. I think that she must actually 
lie* in wait for gossip, for neither her best 
friend nor her nearest relative is® safe from 
her? unique reportorial skill. Not one of us® 
men likes® his wife’s! seeing her. 


1. Acomma takes the place of and 

2. Ears like an elephant’s ears, NOT like 
an elephant 

3. Things (plural) is subject of are (plural) 

4. Lie, lay, lain (to rest or remain), NOT 
lay, laid, laid (to put or place) 

5. Neither... nor, either... or: the pairs 
cannot be mixed, because they have 
opposing meanings. 

6. Verbs whose subjects occur in a neither 
... nor or an either . . . or construction 
have the same number as the subject 
nearest them—that is, the one following 
nor or or. 

7. Words such as dead, perfect, unique can- 
not be modified by more, very, extremely, 
etc. 

8. Use objective case (us) after preposi- 
tion (of ) 

9. Singular subject (one) takes singular 
verb (likes) 

10. Sense of sentence requires that gerund 
seeing be the object of verb likes; there- 
fore, noun wife must become possessive 
adjective wife’s so that it will not be the 
object of the verb. 





Don’t Overlook Newspapers 
(Continued from page 31) 





4. Ask the editor about photos. Some news- 
papers use only staff photographers, others 
have an arrangement with a professional 
photographer and still others will accept 
photos from free-lancers. Every newspaper 
has its own way, so ask before you try to ar- 
range for photographs. 

5. Don’t talk price. Most newspapers have 
a rigid pay schedule. As I said before, it is 
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generally low, in some cases only token pay- 
ment is made. Most papers, however, permit 
you to rewrite your articles for other publica- 
tions without credit lines or restrictions. 

6. Last but not least, write tight. A news- 
paper feature story that is long should be 
two stories. 





“Sorry, But—” 
Dear Mr. Burroughs: ‘ 

Your story is certainly unusual, but we feel 
the idea of a man living with apes in the 
jungle is a little too much to ask our readers 
to swallow. Also, the name “Tarzan” seems 
a bit forced. Something like Oscar, which is 
a name everyone knows, might go over a lit- 
tle better. Is the remote African locale really 
necessary to the story? Give us some area we 
can visualize. If you could change this piece 
from “Tarzan and the Apes” to, say, “Oscar 
and his Dogs,” and put the locale in one of 
our midwestern states, we would be very in- 
terested in considering your work. 


Sincerely 
Oscar C. Hitch 
Editor 


Dear Mr. Tolstoy: 


We like your story, “War and Peace,” very 
much. However, we think it needs more 
character development, and the length is a 
little too long for our magazine. If you could 
polish this up and cut to about 5,000 words 
we would be very interested in looking at 
your work again. 

Sincerely 
Ivan Krincheviszyenov 
Editor 


Dear Mr. Twain: 


You write very well, but we feel that a story 
about young boys on a raft does not have the 
appeal readers look for in our magazine. 
Ours is essentially a family magazine, and 
thus subject to certain taboos. It is not our 
policy to encourage children to leave home 
and endanger themselves on our rivers and 
lakes. If you have any more work dealing 
with less touchy subjects we would be glad 
to look at it. 

Sincerely, 
Bascomb L. Bascomb 


Editor 
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Were we thrilled when Jim won 


the story contest! 


It was a family affair. Jim supplying 
the imagination, and I the encouragement. 
Result: a check for $250, and a bright- 
looking future. 


It happened after I’'d read a Palmer ad 
and sent for the book. It explained how 
people from all walks of life make good 
money writing in their spare time; how 
even ordinary experiences can be turned 
into interesting stories once you learn how. 
It was just the little push Jim needed. 


So Jim decided to try, and enrolled. 
Evenings were filled with work and excite- 
ment as he learned how to put a story 
together under the patient guidance of his 
Palmer instructors. Then came the maga- 
zine contest—and this moment of success. 
Honestly, we’re as thrilled as a couple of 


kids! 


WANTED: MORE NEW WRITERS 


of Stories, Mysteries, Articles, TV Scripts 


Learn How Palmer's Home-Study In- 
struction Offers You the Most Practi- 
cal, Time-and-Money-Saving Road to 
Writing Success! 


If you’ve been reading the writer’s maga- 
zines lately, you will have noticed the state- 
ments of editors saying how earnestly they 
are searching for new writers. A man’s 
magazine editor says, “Besides strong first 
person adventure stories and articles, we are 
interested in science subjects, medicine and 
unusual experiences . . . $500, $750 and up.” 


A top slick editor says he is having a hard 
time getting 5,000-word fiction—$750 base 
rate. 

An executive editor in Hollywood says, 
“We need writers for westerns, comedies, 
mysteries, and especially for half-hour dra- 
matic shows.” 


writer-instructors can help you put life, 
action, real salability into your stories, we 
make this free offer: We'll send you our 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories” describing your opportunities and 
outlining our complete course; plus a typical 
lesson package showing precisely how our 
unique, individual training helps both new 
and established writers find the most direct 
road to recognition and financial success. 
Others are doing it—why not you? No obli- 
gation. No salesman will call. Send today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-31 
Accredited: National Home Study Council 


Palmer Institute of a Since 1917 
1680 N.S cmnere, Desk J-3 
Hollyw: , Calif. 
Please mail me free sample lesson and book showing 


how your home study training helps new writers get 
started and experienced writers increase their income. 


' 
' 
' 
If ever there was a time for you to “cash : 
in” on the opportunities for new and better 9b Mrs. 00 eee cec eee eeeees 
writers, it’s now! So you can actually seefor 
yourself just how Palmer’s professional ERIE sinter cia patel asirontah iret ee nioes 
t 
t City... eee ee ee 
MAIL COUPON OR SEND POSTCARD=>. Please print clearly. Veterans: check here [J 

















REV YaN Vane yve\iVevi@Xiveri veri T@uverlv@rlVarlverlverlexlyelve\lvevlYevlva\livevive\livavlvey! 


As in All Professions, 
No Writer Succeeds Alone 


AME ANY successful person you wish and 


evi! 





TaN VON VeN Yeni veXi ven’ 


VaXiVeN ven Ye\ive\ en 


there wil! always be the manager, impresa- 

rio or collaborator who helped make the 
success possible. Helen Keller had her Anne Sulli- 
van, Kate Smith had her Ted Collins, Thomas 
Wolfe had his Max Perkins, and six currently suc- 
cessful authors* have their Charles Carson. 
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INCLUDED IN 
Since this is the known and accepted path to MY WIDE RANGE 
achievement, it isn’t very realistic for a new writer OF SERVICES 


TY@NIT@N i YeN i YeNlivevlvey 


to plunge forward with the bold pronouncement ARE THESE 
that, “This book is something I must do alone!” 


ASIF 


Ya\ Vax iYexiive. 


CRITICISM. Clear, non 
You needn’t try walking alone when professional | technical instruction tells 


help can be yours. When I speak of professionalism pect now to make your 
: Jag ; own revision. 

I include writing experience, a solid background of 

publishing information, a willingness to work hard 


in your behalf and a profound concern about your | EDITING. Line-by-line 
ili Eine correction, augmented by 
8 ’ written criticism when 


These qualities have paid off through the past 20 | needed. 
years and they are still getting results. My clients’ 
published books of the past year prove that every- wile compteted tar vem, 
thing I have done in the past I can do now; I am with a new manuscript 
not a former writer. ready for submission. 


ViVi YevliveNly 


ViiVavlYeviva\ive 


REVISION. The full re- 
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Vax Yaviveviveuvey: 


For detailed information, write for my GHOST-WRITING. A fin- 

free pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP. ished book bearing your 

It doesn't obligate you. It does point name, built from your 
notes or outlines. 

you toward a new experience in writing. 
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Charles Carson LUT ERARY Consullant 


POST OFFICE BOX 38, MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 
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* Names given on request 
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